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Leptospira Pomona Bacterin 


Leptospirosis is now a major disease problem 
exacting a toll of well over a hundred millions 
annually from the U.S. livestock industry. Yet 
this disease can be controlled effectively and 
economically by methods available today. 
Among these, immunization with L. pomona bac- 
terin is perhaps most important. 


We consider LEPTRIN an outstanding prod- 
uct — one offering substantial immunity for 
well over a year in most vaccinated animals. 
Exceptionally large numbers of organisms ad- 
sorbed on alumina gel provide the added 
antigenic stimulation that enables you to ad- 
minister LEPTRIN with confidence. 


“CORN STATES MAHA, NEBRASKA 


LABORATORIES, INC., 1124 HARNEY ST. 
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IN THE DAIRY HERD 


KETOSOL'S exclusive formula 


provides effective ketosis therapy 


25% Fructose Converts to liver glycogen rapidly; is readily 
utilized; does not result in excessive blood levels; is not excreted 
in urine to the degree or as rapidly as dextrose; does not require 
endogenous insulin—eliminates insulin rebound problem. 


25% Dextrose supplies carbohydrates at low cost; does not 
burden the patient with extra energy requirements as do sorbitol, 
glycerol, sodium acetate, etc.; does not cause metabolic changes 
as do cortisone or ACTH. 


Acetylmethionine Aids growth, repair and metabolism of all 
tissues; helps convert dietary protein to tissue protein, improves 
liver function; promotes hormone production; aids reversal of 
metabolic trend usually found in ketosis. 


Inorganic phosphates Helps restore normal carbohydrate me- 
tabolism, reducing chance of relapse; potassium phosphate aids 
regaining of normal blood potassium level. 


Primarily for ketosis, practitioners also find KETOSOL a valuable supportive 
therapy in shock. Dosage is 50 to 500 cc for large animals and 10 to 50 cc 
for small animals, administered intravenously. Supplied In: 12—500 cc 
vials . 
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Weladol 


(Polyalkyleneglycol lodine Complex) 


CREME, SHAMPOO 
AND NEW DISINFECTANT 


gives you iodine’s potent fungicidal and bactericidal action 


... without iodine’s characteristic toxicity, irritation or stain 


Weladol . . .« 6 years in the laboratories . . . 3 years in clinical 
evaluation . . . has been used successfully and safely in a wide range 
of hard-to-manage skin conditions of dogs, cats, horses and other 
species of large and small animals. 


7U. S. Patent No. 2,759,869 *Trademark Welado! Shampoo 
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December 4, 1958 
Dear Sirs: 

We have received two advertising solicitations 
for our purchase of supplies of a quarterly maga- 
zine entitled Your Family Pet, suggesting that we 
distribute copies to our clients as a helpful service 
to them. This publication appears to have the’ en- 
dorsement of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, the American Animal Hospital Asso- 
ciation, and the editors of Veterinary Medicine. 

The basic concept of a pet information magazine 
to further good public relations for the veterinary 
profession is excellent. However, one article ap- 
pearing in the first issue of Your Family Pet de- 
stroys much of its usefulness. I refer to the article 
by Mr. C. E. Harbison, “There Are No Bad Dogs.” 

This article would seem to refute the need for 
selective breeding for good disposition. The skit- 
tish, untrustworthy dogs, so common in certain 
breeds, are only the result of bad ownership if 
Mr. Harbison’s views are correct. This is not in 
agreement with scientific opinion. An editorial en- 
titled “Inherited Canine Defects—Our Attitude 
Toward Them” appeared in the November 15 issue 
of the JOURNAL of the AVMA, page 526. In this 
article, it is clearly stated that mental attributes 
that make dogs unfit for work or as pets are 
among the most common and most serious of 
hereditary detects. 

I cannot accept Mr. Harbison’s reasoning, and 
don’t wish to risk insulting the gentle well-mean- 
ing client who has had the misfortune of acquiring 
an unmanageabie, fear-biting type of pet. Our pur- 
pose should be to counsel our clients fairly and 
honestly. I believe it is unwise and detrimental to 
the future of dog popularity to encourage people 
to keep dogs that may at any moment make their 
owners defendants in a civil court action. 

All of us have. seen dogs of unstable type 
charmed by the patient handling of a dedicated 
person. However, these same dogs are seldom 
trustworthy when approached by a stranger. They 
are also the bane of veterinarians called upon to 
minister to their ills. 

May the editors and the publisher of Your Fam- 
ily Pet continue in their worthwhile effort to 
develop a client-information magazine for distri- 
bution from veterinary hospitals. However, let us 
hope that future issues won’t be spoiled by the 
inclusion of questionable articles. 

Very truly yours, 
s/RALPH C. VIERHELLER 
Whittier, Calif. 
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the 


Veterinarian... 


KEY MAN 


in the control of Rabies 


Rx. Rabies Vaccine Ri Rabies Vaccine 
(Modified Live (Phenolized—20% 
Virus Chick Tissue 
Embryo Origin) Suspension) 
e Produces high-degree e For administration in 
immunity which has routine yearly vaccina- 
lasted in field test tion of pets ani/or after 
beyond 3 years. exposure to th? disease. 
e Vacuum dried for safety. , 
Ru Rabies of brair and inal Ri Rabies 
Vaccine e Vaccine reconstitutes cord {.om p bene and Vaccine 
Modified live virus, immediately upon intro- . y inocu- Phenolized—20% 


able in 5—1 dose 
vials (3 cc. dose), 100 
pks. of 5—1 dose 


e Rigidly tested for 
moisture, sterility, 
safety, and potency. 


Virus, National Institute 
P.V. I. of Health Strain. 


single dose, 1—50 cc. 
multiple dose, 10—50 
cc. multiple dose, and 
10 pks. of 10—50 cc. 


| 

| 

| Seats previously inocu 
lated with Fixed Rabies 

| 
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10 dose vial ’ dose vials. 
e RL products are sold e RL products are sold 
only to graduate only to graduate 


RESEARCH casoraronies, inc. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 


‘me, Two Proven Rabies Biologicals 
Veterinarians Depend on 
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@ 1958 edition @ Over 400 fact-filled pages 


@® Names and addresses of 


over 20,000 veterinarians @ The most complete refer- 


ence source on the profes- 


@ Durably bound in cordwain _ 
Saver @ Special Member price—$3.00 
Nonmembers—$15.00 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! FILL IN...CLIP...AND MAIL TODAY! 


600 S$. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me _...___ copies of the new 1958 AVMA DIRECTORY @ $3.00 per 
copy; $15.00 to non-members. 


Payment Enclosed Please Bill Me 


(Print Clearly) 
Name. 
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FOR 
NUTRITIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Obesity 


The proven effective dietary food 
in the management of weight 


reduction of mature dogs. 


Dispensed only by graduate 


veterinarians. 


Tra 


PRESCRIPTION DIETS DEPT., HILL PACKING CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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SINGLE INJECTION 
COMBINATION VACCINE 


- EMPER 
CANINE ewer Deed! 


BANDY LABORATORIES, Inc. TEMPLE, TEXAS 


N “TEN nd as F 

sch Embry? No. 22) je, See one! License Temple 
\ 


qualities of expectorant, stimulant, 
vitamin supplement. Gives all the 
benefits of guaiacol, ammonium chlo- 
ride and iodine, plus the replenishing — 
of vitamins. Much more effective than 
guaiacol alone. Early improvement is 
marked following treatment for upper 
respiratory diseases of swine. An ex- 
cellent supportive treatment for bovine 
‘ shipping fever and related shipping 
fever complexes. 


“Administration is very simple: add to drinking water, and allow no other water during 
treatment. Mix 1-lb. GWY-VITA to 1-gal. water to make stock solution. Swine: Y2 to? 
: pints, of solution to each 25 gallons drinking water. Caftle: | pint 

es of solution to each 12-15 gallons of drinking water. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 


EACH POUND CONTAINS 
‘Ammonium Chloride ; 
| 
* Calcium Pantothenate 
— 
9 


Developed specifically for the control 
of caif scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFuR drastically cuts mortality.'.? 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTeFrur-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.” 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.”’? 
ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


. tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, smail, CON- 


salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each) . 


REFERENCES: 1}. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, a 
R. T., and Blackburn, E. Vet. Med., in press. 


ENTEFUR 


new specific treatment for calf scours 
a . 
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Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
Furea has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 

paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


new “‘far superior” 
treatment for retained placenta 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRACIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


pose: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 
*Jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 
51,413 (Sept.) 1956. 

For vaginal infections caused by organisms sensi- 
tive to FURACIN, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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THE DISPOSABLE CULTURE PLATE IN A STERILE BAG 


with your choice of media 


for routine bacteriology for routine mycology 
Blood Agar MacConkey Agar Sabouraud Dextrose Agar 
Chocolate Agar Desoxycholate Citrate Agar Mycosel Agar 

E.M.B. Agor Littman Oxgall Ager 


(other media on request) 


With PRE-MED, you ore always ready to culture always want a supply in your refrigerator. You'll 
fresh specimens—no matter how many miles you want to put at least two or three in your bog when 
may be from your laboratory. Even perishable speci- you go out on calls. Plates are usable for months 
mens become routine to handle. With ready-to-use under normul refrigeration. Bag may be resealed 
PRE-MED, you simply open the sterile outer bag and for prolonged incubation; it also provides a handy 
streak the plate. Read when incubation is complete Protective covering when field specimens are being 
—then destroy. brought back to the laboratory. 

Once you use this unique diagnostic aid you will Available in boxes of 3 units (minimum order) ot 
$.50 per unit. Lower cost in quantity. 


Available veterinary 


HYLAND LABORATORIES 4501 Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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in ketosis 
one treatment 


METICORTEN 


gets results 


The therapeutic value of the adrenocortical 
hormones has been well established in bovine ketosis. 


These agents act as replacement by supplying glucocorticoids, 
with a resulting stimulation of appetite and well-being. 


Summary of METICORTEN benefits 

@ restores milk production 

@ raises blood sugar levels to or above normal 
@ decreases blood ketones 

@ one treatment usually is sufficient 


Favorable therapeutic results also have been reported 
in horses and dogs following use of METICORTEN in skin 
and ocular conditions, inflammations and arthritis. 


convenient dosage forms insure ease of administration 


METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension, 10 mg./cc., 10 cc. vial, 
boxes of 1, 6, 72. 
METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension, 40 mg./ce., 5 ec. vial, 
, boxes of 1, 6, 72 
Bloomfield, New Jerse 
suneny METICORTEN Tablets, 2.5 and 5 mg., bottles of 30 and 100. 


Schering Corporation 


V-MC-J-157 METICORTEN,” brand of prednisone. 
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Bie US 
THE THINGS 
ORTH KEEPING 


Nothing’s so precious to 
a child as her mother’s 
love. It surrounds her and 
helps her find her way in 
a big strange world. 


And though she doesn’t 
know it yet, peace is pre- 
cious, too. It makes the 
lives of both mother and 
daughter more secure. 


But like most precious 
things, peace is not free. 
Peace costs mecney. 
Money for strength to 
keep the peace. Money 
for science and education 
to help make peace last- 
ing. And money saved by 
individuals to help keep 
our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, 
as a direct investment in 
your country, make youa 
Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds 
as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. Government does not for this adverti. . The Treasury 
The Advertising th this magazine their patriotic donation 
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Stop "Abortion Storms” due to 


(Leptospira pomona bacterin) 


Prevents and 


controls 
“lepto” in cattle, 
swine, horses 
and sheep 
high protectiy tite 
¥ resistence Pepto’ 
reduc 
controlled spre 
MERCK & CO., INC. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
ANTILEPTO in bottles of 250cc. 
(50 doses), 100 ce. (20 doses) ‘ VETERINARY 


and in vials of 25 cc. (5 doses). 


Sold to veterinarians only 
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MODERN 
ELECTRO- | 
MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE 


BY BIRTCHER 


Are you aware of the electro-medical-surgical 
equipment available to your practice? A pioneer 
in the field for more than a quarter-century, BIRTCHER 
offers you the finest equipment, especially adaptable 
for your requirements. Check the items listed below for 
descriptives and selected Reprints. 


the HYFRECATOR 


Desiccation, Fulguration, Coagulation 


Every veterinarian should ——— | 

have one of these handy radiation. Helps get rid of fungi 
units in his office. Invaluable 3 = and other skin infections. 

for quick, easy removal of y “Spotlight” operation 

surface and other accessible — 8 allows use in small and dif- 
growths. More than 150,000 a  fieult- access areas. Compact, 


in daily use internationally. 


_ lightweight, always ready 


Shortwave Diathermy 

Short wave diathermy 
produces heat deep within 
the tissue in a matter of 
seconds. The CRUSADER is 
the only short wave 
diathermy machine in the 
lower price range equipped 
for the large area technic. 


Check the items on which you 
wish reprints and descriptives, 


Office Electrosurgical Unit this entire page to... 


Provides all the currents THE BIRTCHER 


used in electrosurgery. que 
A tube circuit for cutting, a CORPORATION © 
Department AVM-159 


spark-gap for coagulation 
P sap eu ’ 4371 Valley Bivd., Los Angeles 32, California 


and a blend of both for any / 
desired degree of hemostasis. ding 


e MEGASON the CRUSADER 
Remarkable results in 

sreducing swelling and pain | 
‘from traumatic irjuries. 

‘The MEGASONS have the 

‘for effective appi.cation in — 

small and concave areas. 

| 
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Now...place your 
trust in 3... 


3 great Pards 


combining balanced nutrition and wide 
variety to suit your feeding preference 


Now...new Pard Meal with Beef Gravy! 
Here’s a trustworthy companion to regular 
Pard and canned Pard with Beef Gravy. All 
3 are made by Swift—the men who know meat. 
And all 3 contain a full measure of meat pro- 
tein, fat, vitamins and essential minerals care- 
fully formulated for complete canine nutrition. 
Whatever your feeding plan, place your trust 
in these 3 great Pards. The label analyses prove 
that no one makes better dog foods than Swift 
—leaders in meat research for almost a century. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
PARD DEPT. © U. S. YARDS © CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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PARD with BEEF GRAVY 


Pard 
| 
tc PARD with BEEF FLAVOR | 
x, / 
PARD 
Pard 
with 
TOMEAL 
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U.S.D.A.—Amended regulations to the Poultry Products Inspection Act (P.L. 
85-172), which became effective Jan. 1, 1959, were published in the Federal 
Register, Dec. 10, 1958. Copies of the amended regulations may be obtained 
by writing the Poultry Inspection Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 

Meat Inspection Division reports that since 1951, it has been training its 
inspectors in ways to safeguard the nation’s meat supply against possible 
radioactive contaminations. Since autumn, 1958, personnel in other agencies 
of U.S.D.A., have been receiving similar instruction. The course covers many 
aspects of the subject matter from ‘‘cutie pies” to “coffins,” including instruc- 
tion in terminology, calibrating, computing, and the use of radiation detection 
equipment. The “professors” are Drs. R. K. Somers, chief siaff officer for pro- 
cedures and training, J. D. Lane, and R. P. McCoy, Jr. Drs. Lane and McCoy 
spent six months in 1957 studying the effects of atomic bomb tests in Nevada. 

Picture Story No. 115—‘Agriculture Research for 1958,” which shows 
some of the research accomplishments of U.S.D.A., will be issued soon. It may 
be ordered from: Division of Photography, Office of Information, U.S.D.A., 
Washington 25, D.C. ‘ 


HEW—Food and Drug Administration list of approved food additives (Federal 
Register, Dec. 9, 1958) contains a list of chemicals and other additives. In- 
cluded in same Federal Register were proposed regulations governing the 
new food additives law (P.L. 85-929). Food manufacturers, following publica- 
tion of proposed regulations, want F.D.A. to delay putting the new code in 
effect because of complications involved. Among reasons advanced by some 
industry spokesmen: some states are setting up their own standards, which 
might cause widespread confusion; believe F.D.A. best qualified to police the 
industry, but now lacks sufficient personnel; that imported foods are not sub- 
ject to same strict standards as domestic, therefore, have a competitive advan- 
tage. 

Aid to medical education continues in the news as Secretary Fleming, in 
one of his recent conferences, indicated that he may request various health 
agencies to give their views on medical education, particularly what they 
consider to be “fair shares” of costs to be met by federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, and private groups and institutions. 

Surgeon General Burney’s (PHS) Consultants Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation, recently appointed, has two studies going—one on construction costs 
of newer schools, the other on financing of medical school operations. 

* * 
Military.—A few vacancies exist in the Army Veterinary Corps for those de- 
siring to fulfil their military obligation under the provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (see JOURNAL, Sept. 15, 1958, adv. p. 12). 

Appointments in the Veterinary Corps, Regular Army, to fill existing va- 
cancies, have been offered to Captains Jerry L. Adcock, (COL ‘54), Millard L. 
Tierce, Jr., (TEX ‘46), and Roland J. Gibbs, (ISC ‘44). Roy Resseguie. (ISC ‘36), 
has been promoted to the grade of Colonel. 

* 
Miscellaneous.—President Eisenhower has given his approval to the organiza- 
tion of a science information service under the National Science Foundation. 
Purpose is to help coordinate the growing volume of scientific information 
published here and abroad so that it can be made available to scientists. 

“The Advancement of Medical Research and Education” is the title of a 
final report of a group of consultants (Bayne-Jones Committee) appointed by 
former HEW Secretary Folsom. It is a survey of medical research activities of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and their relationship to 
medical education. The report may be obtained from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $.60. , 
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Available in: 2, 5, 10, 25 
and 50 dose packages 


WHEN USED WITH ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
Affiliated Brand 


Hog Cholera Vaccine 


duces immediate one lasting immunity against hog cholera 


Hog Cholesa Vaccine te modified 
live virus of porcine origin. With the proper serum 
dose it gives immediate protection .. . is safer than 
serial is tested for potency, purity, safety, moisture 
and vacuum. 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
White Hall, Illinois 


Cern Belt Laboratories, inc. The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 


Produced for and sold to graduate veterinarians only 
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infected eyes and ears respond rapidly to 


FURACIN 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Wide-spectrum, non-irritating nitrofuran in formulations 
especially adapted for the treatment of bacterial infections of the 


eye 


FURACIN 

SOLUBLE POWDER VETERINARY 
“FurRACIN in its water-soluble base is 
completely soluble in body fluids. These 
properties make it ideally suited for the 
treatment of ophthalmitis and postoper- 
ative therapy.”* 

Furacin Soluble Powder Veterinary is 
conveniently applied directly from the 
plastic puff-bottle. 

These FURACIN productscontain FURACIN 
0.2% in water-miscible vehicles. There- 
fore, they may be left in wounds to be 
sutured. 


Order plastic “puff” bottle of 10 Gm. 
Available through your professional vet- 
erinary distributor. 


FURACIN 

EAR SOLUTION VETERINARY 
This anhydrous, water-soluble dosage 
form of FuRACIN affords prompt relief 
of otic infections in small animals. 


In canine otitis externa, poor drainage, 
plus the trauma of scratching and rub- 
bing, often frustrates therapy. It is note- 
worthy that “Furacin has been used 
successfully in this condition .. .”* 

In cases of otitis in which exudate is 
present, you will find the drying effect of 
FurRAcIN Soluble Powder Veterinary to 
be most beneficial. 
Available in dropper bottle of 1 fl.oz. 


*Belloff, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:16 
(Nov.-Dec.) 1956. 


NITROFURANS oJ. a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES &) NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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controls and eliminates ALL 


URINARY INFECTIONS 


Nephritis, cystitis, urethral spasm, calculi... all are 
benefited by the unique dual action of URISED. Anti- 
spasmodic and antibacterial, stops pain in a matter 
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THE YORKSHIRE HOG finds its origin in Yorkshire and the surround- 
ing counties of England. The Yorkshire leads all breeds in its ability 
to raise large litters, and records indicate it has greater milk-secret- 
ing capacity than other breeds. 


"M-L-V", EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK of Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
designates Fort Dodge Brand Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera 
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pared exclusively from swine tissues from pigs inoculated with virus 
previously modified in virulence by serial passage in rabbits. Solid 
immunity of more than three years has been demonstrated. 


The original modified live virus vaccine. 
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Bone Neoplasms. Part |* 


ROBERT S. BRODEY, D.V.M.; JOHN T. McGRATH, V.M.D.; 
HARRY REYNOLDS, V.M.D. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THIS STUDY was undertaken to supplement 
the literature on canine bone tumors of 
skeletal origin and to stimulate further 
interest in these lesions. Several reviews 
of the subject*®*2° have appeared in re- 
cent years; however, there is still a paucity 
of information in this field. 

The 75 bone neoplasms reported (table 
1) were seen at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania veterinary clinic from July, 1952, to 
June, 1958. The diagnosis was made histo- 
pathologically in 44 dogs and clinically and 
radiologically in 31. Thirty of this latter 
group manifested the typical clinical and 
radiological characteristics of a malig- 
nant bone tumor, suggesting osteosarcoma. 


DISCUSSION OF CASES 


Some of the more interesting case his- 
tories as well as the clinical, radiological, 
and pathological findings will be discussed 
according to the site of origin of the 
tumor. 


SCAPULA 


The only tumor of the scapula was pri- 
marily osteolytic. It arose from the supra- 
spinatus fossa, widely infiltrated the soft 
tissues, and produced numerous osteoblastic 
lung metastases. 


Dr. Brodey is associate in veterinary surgery, Dr. Mc- 
Grath is associate professor of veterinary pathology, and 
Dr. Reynolds is instructor in veterinary pathology, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

*Part II. A Pathological Study of Canine Bone Neo- 
plasms (in preparation). 


HUMERUS 


All of the ten tumors of the humerus 
arose from the proximal metaphysis and 
most were primarily osteolytic. 

Radiographs showed that one tumor 
(case 8) had destroyed the entire proximal 
third of the humerus including part of the 
articular cartilage; periosteal reaction was 
minimal (fig. 1). Euthanasia was advised 
because of lung metastasis. A large cir- 
cumscribed neoplasm (10.0 by 9.0 by 7.5 
cm.) involving the upper humerus and ad- 
jacent soft tissue was found at necropsy. 
When sectioned it was an extremely fri- 
able, markedly osteolytic growth with a 
variegated appearance ranging from red- 
dish black to grayish white. 

The prescapular and axillary lymph 
nodes were enlarged and reddish brown; 
the cut surface had a variegated color. 
Eight small, opaque, oval growths, from 
0.5 to 1.0 cm. in diameter, were found in- 
volving all lobes of the lung. Both tonsils 
were swollen, reddened, and somewhat firm. 

Histologically, there were many typical 
reticulum cells with the grooved or folded 
nuclei and irregular cytoplasmic bound- 
aries. Mitosis was prominent. There was 
a distinctly reticular, occasionally fibrillar, 
background. The tonsils and lymph nodes 
showed a reactive hyperplasia with no dis- 
cernible neoplastic areas. This was the only 
reticulum cell tumor in the series. 


RapDIus 


All of the 16 radial tumors arose from 
the distal metaphysis. In some cases there 
was minor trauma to the unsuspected 
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TABLE |—Primary Bone Tumors in Dogs 


(Continued on next page) 


Age Clinical 
Case (yr.) Sex Site signs Metastases 
1 9 M Scapula (dist. 2 mo.; painful bony Lungs (R) Osteosarcoma (R) 
1/3-rt.) mass; dyspnea. 
2 6 F Humerus (prox. 4 mo.; lameness and Chest x ray not 
1/3-left.) swelling. taken. 
3 7 M Humerus (prox. 1 mo.; lameness and Lungs (R) 
1/3-left.) swelling; dyspnea. 
4 11 M Humerus (prox 1 mo.; lameness and Negative chest 
1/2-left.) swelling. x fay. 
5 Humerus (prox. Lameness and swelling. Negative chest 
1/3-left.) x fay. 
6 6 Humerus (prox. 14 mo.; lameness and Chest x ray not Osteosarcoma (R) 
1/3-tt.) swelling. taken. 
7 9 Humerus (prox. Swelling; edema and Absent (N) 
1/3-left.) foreleg paralysis. 
8 1.5 Humerus (prox. 5 mo.; severe s Lungs (R & N) 
1/3-left.) lameness, swelling, and 
weight loss. 
9 8 Humerus (prox. 2-3 mo.; lameness, Negative chest Osteosarcoma (R) 
1/3) swelling. x fay. 
10 7 Humerus (prox. Lameness and swelling. Negative chest 
1/3) x fay. 
11 7 Humerus (prox. 4 mo.; swelling, Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
1/3-left.) edema, foreleg paralysis. 
12 8 Radius (dist. 2-3 mo.; lameness Negative chest 
1/3-left.) and swelling. x fray. 
13 8 Radius (dist. 1 mo.; lameness; Lungs (R) 
1/3-left.) swelling. 
14 6 Radius (dist. 2 mo.; lameness, Chest x ray not 
1/3-rt.) swelling. taken. 
15 Radius (dist. Lameness and swelling. Negative chest 
1/3-rt.) x ray. 
16 s Radius (dist. 4 mo.; lameness, Chest x ray not 
1/3-tt.) swelling. taken. 
17 5 Radius (dist. 1-2 mo.; lameness, Chest x ray not 
1/3-left.) swelling. satisfactory. 
18 5 Radius (dist. 1 mo.; sudden swel- Lungs, liver, kid- Osteosarcoma (S & N) 
1/3-left.) ling, lameness. neys, and jejunum- 
5 wk. after 
amputation. 
19 6 Radius (dist. 2 mo.; lameness, Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
1/3-tt.) swelling. 
20 8 Radius (dist. Lameness, swelling. Chest x ray not Osteosarcoma (R) 
1/3-tt.) taken. 
21 Radius (dist. Lameness, swelling. Chest x ray not Osteosarcoma (R) 
1/3-left.) taken. 
22 4 F Radius (dist. 1 mo.; sudden swel- Lungs (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
1/3-left.) ling, lameness. 
23 11 F Radius (dist. Lameness, swelling. Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
1/3) 
24 6 F Dane Radius (dist. 2 mo.; lameness, rapid Lungs (N*) 
1/3) swelling to size of 
football. 
25 8 F Irish Radius (dist. Lameness; gradual & Negative chest Osteosarcoma (B) 
Setter 1/3-left.) then id swelling x fay. 
& edema. 
26 9 Mixed Radius (dist. 2 mo.; lameness, Negative chest Osteosarcoma (S) 
Setter 1/3-rt.) swelling. x fay prior to 
amputation. 
27 5 Dane Radius (dist. 2 wk.; lameness, Chest x ray not Osteosarcoma (R) 
1/3) swelling. taken. 
28 5 Boxer Ulna (mid.-left.) 3 wk.; lameness, Lungs 3.5 mo. Osteosarcoma (S & N) 
swelling. after amputation. 
29 9 Irish Ulna (dist. 4 yr. (?) ulnar swell- Lungs, sternum, Osteosarcoma (R) 
Setter 1/3) ing noted; 1-2 mo.- & phalanx. (R) 
dyspnea, sternal 
swelling. 
30 8 Ches. Ulna (dist. Lameness, bony swell- Negative chest Osteosarcoma (R) 
Retriever 1/3) ing. x fay. 
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TABLE | (Continued)—Primary Bone Tumors in Dogs 


Age Clinical ’ 
Case (yr.) Sex Breed Site signs Metastases Diagnosis 
31 12- M Mixed Femur (dist. Lameness, large Lungs (R & N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
14 Breed 1/2-rt.) bony mass 
(35 Ib.) 
32 s F Labrador Femur (dist. 4-5 mo.; lameness, Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
(Sp.) Retriever 1/2-rt.) huge bony mass. 
33 4 F Boxer Femur (prox. 3-4 mo.; lameness, Chest x ray not Osteosarcoma (S) 
(Sp.) 1/2-8t.) swelling. T.103.6. taken. 
34 45 F Pointer Femur (neck-left.) 8 mo.; intermittent Chest x rays nega- Fibrosarcoma (S) 
lameness, muscle tive 3 mo. after le- 
atrophy, no swelling. sion incompletely 
35 8 F Boxer Femur (mid.-rt.) 1 wk.; lameness. Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
36 3 F Shetland Tibia (prox. 5-6 mo.; lameness, Chest x ray negative Fibrosarcoma (S) 
Collie 1/2-tt.) gradual swelling. ‘ore surgery. (periosteal origin) 
37 7 F Boxer Tibia (dist. 3 mo.; heat, swelling, Subcutaneous (left | Hemangiosarcoma 
(Sp.) 1/3-rt.) lameness. flank) & mesentery. (S & N') 
9 M Dane Tibia (dist. 3 mo.; lameness, Chest x ray not Osteosarcoma (R) 
1/2-rt.) ing. 
39—ss«a F Dane Tibia (dist. 2 wk.; lameness Chest x ray not Osteosarcoma (R) 
1/2-rt.) ing. taken. 
40 7 M Afghan Tibia (dist. 1 wk.; sudden swell- " Osteosarcoma (B) 
1/3-rt.) ing, weight loss-6 wk. 
after bi (prob- 
ably lung metastases) . 
41 6 M Boxer Tibia (mid.-left.) None present. Langs (R) Osteosarcoma (R) 
42 5 F Saint Tibia (dist. 4 mo.; progressive Chest x ray not Osteosarcoma (R) 
(Sp.) Bernard 2/3-left.) . bony swelling. taken. 
3 9 F Boxer Tibia (prox. Lameness, swelling. Chest x ray Osteosarcoma (R) 
1/3-rt.) negative 
44 2 M Irish Tibia (prox. 1 mo.; lameness, Chest x ray Osteosarcoma (B) 
Setter 1/3-left.) slight swelling. negative. 
45 2 M Boxer Tibia (dist. 1-2 mo.; lameness, Chest x ray not Osteosarcoma (S) 
1/3) rapid swelling. taken. 
46 7 M Boxer Tibia (prox 6 wk.; lameness, slight Positive chest x ray Osteosarcoma (S) 
1/3-left.) swelling. 7 mo. after 
amputation. 
47 15 M Boxer Fibula (dist. 1 mo.; lameness, Negative chest x ray Chondrosarcoma (B) 
1/3-left.) swelling, T. 103.5. prior to biopsy. 
48 1 F Collie Metatarsal 4 Swelling noted when Negative chest x fay, Hamartoma (R) 
(Sp.) (mid) pup bought at 3 mo. dog asymptomatic 
of age; gradual 2 yr. later. 
enlargement. 
49 7 F French Metatarsal 4 3 mo.; pain, lameness, 10-11 mo. after Osteosarcoma (S) 
Poodle (dist.-rt.) swelling. amputation devel- 
oped clinical signs 
of generalized 
metastases. 
50 10 M Hound Metatarsals mo. previous kicked Negative chest x ray Osteosarcoma (R) 
(prox.-left.) Z horse followed by prior to amputation; 
Progressive swelling. no post-surg. 
follow-up. 
51 7 M Doberman Rib 9 (costo- 3 mo.; gradual Lungs, seen at sur- Osteosarcoma (S) 
chondral-left.) bony swelling. gical exploration. 
52 4 F Boxer Rib 13 (dist.-rt.) 8 mo.; gradual Negative chest x ray Chondrosarcoma (S) 
(Sp.) bony swelling. when recurrent tumor 
removed 4 yr. after 
first operation 
53 7 M Mixed Rib 9 (costo- 1-2 mo.; mass Lungs and medi- Osteosarcoma (N) 
breed chondral-left) on rib cage, astinal lymph node; 
(25 Ib.) dyspnea. extension into liver, 
pericardium, pleura, 
& diaphragm. 
54 15 M Dalmatian Ribs 10-12 2 wk.; rapid Lungs and sternal Osteosarcoma (N) 
(costochon- weight loss, lymph node. 
dral-left.) dyspnea, and 
rib mass. 


(Continued om mext page) 


TABLE | (continued) —Primary Bone Tumors in Dogs 
Age Clinical 
Case (yr.) Sex Breed Site signs Metastases Diagnosis 
55 5 M Springer Rib 4 (costo- None. Negative chest x ray Chondrosarcoma (S) 
i chondral-rt.) prior to «ib 
resection. 
56 2 F Boxer Rib 5 (costo- 6 wk.; rapid Absent (N) Osteosarcoma 
chondral-rt.) swelling, (S & N'*) 
pain, and fever 
of 104.3. 
57 5 M Boxer Sternebra 5. 3 wk.; dyspnea, Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
sternal pain; 
hit by car 2.5 
mo. before. 
58 6 M Boxer Ischium (left.) 2 wk.; lameness Absent (N) Chondrosarcoma (N) 
in left hindleg 
59 10 F Boxer Ilium (left.) 9 mo.; lameness Absent (N) Mesenchymoma (N) 
& huge swelling. 
60 5 F Boxer Pubis (left.) 2 wk.; swelling Absent (N) Chondrosarcoma (N) 
& lameness. 
61 8 F Boxer Parietal (left.) 2 mo.; rapid Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
(Sp.) swelling. 
62 8 F Dalmatian Parietal and 9 mo.; gradual Negative Osteosarcoma (B) 
post. frontal. swelling. chest x ray 
63 6 F Boxer Occipital. 7 mo.; gradual Lungs (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
swelling 
64 9 M German Squamous Chest x ray Osteosarcoma (R) 
Shepherd temporal. not taken. 
65 6 F Airedale Turbinate (left.) 1 day; severe Absent (N) Chondrosarcoma (N) 
epistaxis. 
66 9 M Hound Turbinate 2-4 wk.; epistaxis & | Absent (N) Chondrosarcoma (N) 
swelling. 
67 10 M Labrador Turbinate (left.) 1 mo.; epistaxis Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
Retriever & both frontal & swelling. 
sinuses. 
68 8 M Collie Turbinate (left.) 5 mo.; epistaxis Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
& huge mass. 
Large Chest x ray Osteosarcoma (R) 
breed Turbinate Epistaxis. not taken. 
70 7 M Collie Maxilia (rt.) 3 mo.; swelling. Chest x ray Osteosarcoma (R) 
not taken. 
71 10 F Mandible (post- Chest x ray 
Boxer left. Swelling. not taken. Osteosarcoma (R) 
72 4 F Dane Mandible (post- 3 mo.; anorexia. Chest x ray Osteosarcoma (R) 
left). not taken. 
73 4 F English Mandible (ant.- Progressive Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
Setter left.) bony swelling. 
74 9 F Grey- Cervical 5 wk.; bilateral Absent (N) Osteosarcoma (N) 
hound vertebra 5. paralysis of forelegs, 
then hindlegs; 
cervical swelling. 
75 5 M Dalmatian Lumbar verte- 6 mo.; gradual Chest x ray Chondrosarcoma (B) 
brae 5, 6, 7. bony swelling; not taken. 
interm‘ttent hindleg 
lameness. 
N—necropsy plus histopathological logical examination; N'—necropsy without histopathological examination; R—radiolog- 
ical; B—surgical biopsy; Parco sme examination following radical surgical removal. 
tumor and sudden subcutaneous extrava- cause of the tumor. Of the 16 cases, 9 oc- 
sation of blood or pathological fractures curred in the giant breeds. 
(eases 12, 13, 18, 23), resulting in hot 
painful swellings. These were often mis- ULNA 
diagnosed as sprains, hematomas, or acute One of the three tumors affecting the 
arthritis until the gradual or rapid en- ylna (case 28) presented a rather typical 
largement of the lesion made it apparent radiological appearance of osteosarcoma 
that a bone sarcoma was present. The own- (severe cortical lysis, sunbursting, and 
er often believed that the injury was the marked soft tissue swelling) but was un- 
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usual in its site of origin, the upper part of 
the middle third of the ulna. 

Following biopsy and mid-humeral am- 
putation, the dog appeared normal for 
three months and then showed malaise and 
painful swellings of both hindlimbs. Two 
days later, the front leg became similarly 
swollen. Her appetite became poor, she 
began to vomit, and a continuous fever de- 
veloped which did not respond to aureomy- 
cin. She moved reluctantly, had severe 
arthralgia, and the skin temperature of her 
legs averaged 0.5 degree above the rectal 
temperature. Typical changes of hyper- 
trophic osteoarthropathy were seen on 
radiographs, and several metastatic lesions 
were seen in the lungs. 

The leukocyte count was 30,000 per cubic 
millimeter on the day of admission and 
rose to 46,000/cmm. three days later. The 
urine contained many erythrocytes, leuk- 
ocytes, and granular casts. The dog then 
developed decubital ulcers, dyspnea, bloody 
diarrhea, and severe depression. 

At necropsy, after euthanasia, a large 
flat mass 10 by 10 by 6 cm. was found ad- 
herent to the pericardium and the right 
cardiac lobe. On cut section, it was gray 
with many cystic areas which contained a 
green-gray mucoid material. Other metas- 
tatic nodules, 3 to 20 mm. in diameter, 
were present in the left cardiac lobe, the 
intermediate lobe, and both diaphragmatic 
lobes. 

There was also a severe gastroenteritis 
and marked nephrosis. The extremities 


showed the characteristic changes of 
osteoarthropathy. 
FEMUR 


There were five tumors affecting the 
femur. 

In dog 32, a tremendous lytic tumor had 
caused a pathological fracture with marked 
displacement of the fragments. There was 
extensive elevation of the periosteum with 
much periosteal new bone formation (this 
periosteal abutment formation is usually 
referred to as Codman’s triangle), marked 
sunbursting, and widespread invasion of 
surrounding muscles. 

The radiological appearance of the 
femur of dog 33 was unusual. In the mid- 
shaft region, there was a lytic area with 
elevation of the thickened periosteum over 
7.0 cm. of the diaphysis. Proximal to this, 
the cortex apparently was normal for 2.5 


cm., then there was a second osteolytic- 
osteoblastic tumor which had almost com- 
pletely destroyed the femoral head, neck, 
and trochanter major. This radiograph 


shows an intramedullary spread of the 
lesion which caused minimal radiological 
change in one small intermediate area, 
thus simulating two separate sarcomas. 
The biopsy diagnosis was osteosarcoma. 


Fig. I—Lateral radiograph of a reticulum cell sar- 

coma of the proximal extremity of the humerus in a 

I-year-old English Setter (case 8). There is almost 

complete destruction of the humeral head, including 
most of the articular cartilage. 


In dog 34, there had been some pain and 
intermittent lameness associated with 
gluteal muscle atrophy for eight months. 
No bony swelling could be palpated. Radio- 
graphically, the femoral neck was ex- 
panded and contained radiolucent areas 
which extended from the femoral head to 
a point just distal to the trochanter major. 
There was no periosteal reaction or soft 
tissue swelling (fig. 2). 

A radiograph taken three months later 
revealed severe cortical lysis with patho- 
logical fracture and a crumbling of the fe- 
moral head (fig. 3). The proximal portion 
of the femur was resected and a prosthesis 
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Notice the increased osteo 


Fig. 2—Ventrodorsal radiograph of a fibrosarcoma of the femoral neck in a 4-year-old female Pointer 
(case 34). Notice the many radiolucent areas and : expansion of the femoral neck. Periosteal re- 
action is absent. 


Fig. 3—Ventrodorsal porn oa (case 34) taken three months after the one shown in figure 2. 


was applied. Histological studies suggested 
a malignant tumor of fibrous origin. The 
immediate postoperative radiograph re- 
vealed a small area of tumor at the 
junction of the prosthesis and the femur. 

During the following months, a hard 
swelling gradually developed in the area of 
the prosthesis. The dog used the leg for a 
few months, but then lameness gradually 
developed. Radiographs indicated extensive 
bony proliferation around the prosthesis. 
Following euthanasia seven months after 
surgery, a huge mass of spongy bone was 
found completely obliterating the hip joint. 


TIBIA 

There were nine tumors of the tibia. In 
dog 36, the proximal half of the tibia, with 
the exception of the articular cartilage, 
was completely destroyed. The huge sur- 
rounding soft tissue mass, containing 
many irregular calcific densities, extended 
just proximal te the femoral condyles 
(fig. 4). A mid-thigh amputation was per- 


s with — of the neck and crumbling of the al 


formed. Histologically, this lesion was a 
typical fibrosarcoma which appeared to be 
of periosteal origin. Eighteen months 
later, the dog was reported to be in good 
health. 

In dog 37, the tumor had destroyed the 
distal third of the tibia. This area was sur- 
rounded by a large, boggy, soft tissue 
swelling. Osteolytic changes also extended 
up to the proximal epiphyseal line. There 
was no periosteal reaction (fig. 5). The 
serum alkaline phosphatase was elevated 
(8.7 Bodansky units). A radiograph of the 
thorax showed no metastases, and a mid- 
thigh amputation was performed. A longi- 
tudinal section of the tibia revealed a 
hemorrhagic tumor mass which filled the 
medullary cavity and, distally, extended 
widely into the soft tissues (fig. 6). The 
histological diagnosis was hemangiosar- 
coma. 

Three months after amputation, a radio- 
graph showed the thorax to be normal. 
However, a rapidly growing subcutaneous 
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nodule which had appeared two weeks pre- 
viously in the left flank was enlarging 
rapidly. During the following two weeks, 
the dog became progressively weaker and 
finally was unable to get up. Concomitant- 
ly the flank lesion had grown tremendously 
and widely infiltrated the abdominal wall. 
Just prior to euthanasia, three and one 
half months after amputation, the hemo- 
globin level was only 60 per cent of normal. 

Necropsy revealed a blood-filled tumor 
10 cm. in diameter in the left flank area 
which extended into the parietal perito- 
neum. The mesentery was studded with 
small red nodules. All the other internal 
organs were normal. The flank lesion ap- 
parently was metastatic as it was not 
noticed until several months after the am- 
putation. The mesenteric nodules undoubt- 
edly represented implantation metastases 
from the flank tumor. 

In case 38, the dog incurred a fracture 
while running in the garden. It was diag- 
nosed as a traumatic fracture of the tibia 
and a plaster of paris cast was applied. 
Three weeks later, the pressure from the 
rapidly growing tumor had almost split 
open the cast. The radiograph revealed an 
extensive lytic tumor of the distal tibia 
with a pathological fracture. The tumor 
had infiltrated the distal portion of the 
fibula which was also fractured. 

The radiograph of the tibia of dog 39 
was characterized by multiple cortical 
erosions and prominent sunbursting for a 
distance of 12 cm. along the diaphysis. 
This sarcoma appeared to originate at the 
junction of the distal and middle thirds of 
the tibia. 

One year prior to the admission of dog 
40 to the clinic, the animal was struck by a 
car and sustained a comminuted fracture 
of the distal third of the right tibia. Radio- 
graphically, the bone quality seem normal. 
After intramedullary fixation, there was 
gradual healing during the next two 
months. This healing process was followed 
radiographically. The dog did well for ten 
months; then, during one week, it de- 
veloped a huge fluctuating blood-filled 
swelling over the site of the original 
fracture. 

Radiographs indicated an expanding 
lytic mass in the posterior portion of the 
distal extremity of the tibia at the site of 
the old fracture. The anterior part of the 
lesion showed many bone spicules radiating 


into the huge (13 by 9 cm.) soft tissue 
mass. The lesion had begun to invade the 
tibio-tarsal joint. The intramedullary pin 
was present in the center of the tumor 
mass (fig. 7). The blood count was normal 
but the alkaline phosphatase was elevated 
to 9.8 Bodansky units. A biopsy confirmed 
the clinical diagnosis of osteosarcoma. 

Six weeks later, the dog had a cough, 
and showed dyspnea, anorexia, and weight 
loss. There undoubtedly were pulmonary 
metastases but a necropsy was not per- 
formed. 

A tumor detected in a Boxer (case 41), 
which had multiple mastocytomas, was the 
only sarcoma to arise in the midshaft of a 
bone. This lesion on the anterior aspect of 
the diaphysis of the tibia showed marked 
sunbursting over a distance of 4 cm. The 
underlying cortex seemed unaffected and 
there was only slight soft tissue swelling. 


Fig. 4—Lateral radiograph of a fibrosarcoma of the 

imal tibia in a 3-year-old female Shetland Collie 
case 36). The proximal half of the tibia, with the 
exception of the proximal epiphysis, has been de- 
stroyed. In its place is a huge soft tissue mass con- 
taining irregular calcific densities. The ulna is intact. 


This tumor appeared to be of periosteal 
origin, unlike the other osteosarcomas 
which arose more centrally and involved 
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Fig. 5—Dorsoventral radiograph of a hemangiosarcoma of the tibia in an 8-year-old female Boxer 

(case 37). The distal tibia has been completely destroyed and extensive lytic changes involve the 

entire diaphysis. Notice the huge soft tissue mass around the origin of the tumor at the distal tibia. 

Fig. 6—Gross specimen (case 37) after longitudinal section of the tibia. The tumor is highly vascular 

and extends throughout the medullary cavity. ees the tumor has broken through the cortex into 
soft tissues. 


the periosteum later. Radiographs showed 
that the lungs were diffusely infiltrated 
with dense osteoblastic metastases. 

Radiographically, the tumor in dog 42 
was osteoblastic and in some areas the cor- 
tico-periosteal layer was 2 cm. thick. 

In dogs 44 and 45 there were small, pri- 
marily osteolytic tumors arising from the 
proximal lateral surface of the tibia. His- 
tologically, both were diagnosed as fibro- 
blastic varieties of osteosarcoma. Dog 45 
was doing well six months after a mid- 
thigh amputation but, at seven months, 
was reluctant to walk and had difficulty 
getting up. All the limbs were thickened 
and sensitive when touched. Radiographs 


revealed the typical changes of hyper- 
trophic pulmonary osteoarthropathy and 
well-defined, rounded densities in the apical 
lung area, which probably represented met- 
astatic osteosarcoma. 


FIBULA 

There was one tumor (case 47) of the 
fibula. Radiographically, the lesional area 
contained multiple calcific densities which 
replaced the distal portion of the fibula and 
widely involved the adjacent soft tissues. 
This was the only chondrosarcoma seen in 
a long bone. Radiographically, the lungs 
were negative for metastasis. One week 
after biopsy, there was an exacerbation of 
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Fig. 7—Lateral radiograph of an osteosarcoma of the 
distal extremity of the tibia in a 7-year-old male 
Afghan (case 40). The tumor developed one year 
after intramedullary pinning of a comminuted fracture 
of the same area. The posterior portion is osteolytic 
and the anterior portion is osteoblastic. Notice the 
huge soft tissue mass. 


tumor growth and the dog was euthan- 
itized. 


METATARSUS 

The clinical and radiological features of 
case 48 were unique in this series. When 
this Collie was purchased at 3 months of 
age, a bony swelling was noticed in the 
metatarsal area. Lameness did not appear 
until nine months later. The main radio- 
logical finding was an irregular enlarge- 
ment of the mid-shaft area of the fourth 
metatarsal. The cortical bone was thinned 
but periosteal reaction was absent (fig. 8). 
Surgical removal of the affected metatar- 
sus and corresponding digit was advised 
but treatment was refused. Two years 
later, the dog was reported to be asympto- 
matic. 


Fig. 8—Dorsoventral radiograph of a hamartoma of 
the fourth metatarsal bone in a l|-year-old female 
Collie (case 48). The diaphysis is irregularly enlarged 
and the cortical bone thinned. Notice the deformity 
of the adjacent metatarsal by the expanding lesion. 


This lesion probably represented a ham- 
artoma rather than a true neoplasm. A 
hamartoma is a tumor-like malformation 
arising from cells indigenous to the part 
but which (unlike a true neoplasm) stops 
growing when growth of the part ceases. 
This was the only benign bone lesion ob- 
served in this series. 

In dog 49, the lesion was initially treated 
as arthritis. Radiographs revealed a de- 
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bony mass appearing between the eyes, a 
7- to 10-cm. mass palpated in the region of 
the spleen, and a possible bone tumor no- 
ticed at the amputation stump suggested 
the development of generalized metastasis. 
Eleven months after surgery, euthanasia 
was performed without a necropsy. 

The lesion in dog 50 occurred after it 
was kicked in the left hock by a horse and 
the resultant laceration was_ sutured. 
During the five months following the in- 
jury, this area progressively enlarged and 
lameness became severe. Radio- 
graphically, an osteoblastic mass was seen 
involving the proximal portions of the 
metatarsals. There was radiation of bony 
spicules into the soft tissues with several 
centrally located osteolytic foci. The neo- 
plasm was beginning to invade the distal 
row of tarsal bones (fig. 9). A mid-femoral 
amputation was performed. 


RIBS 

In 6 dogs the ribs were affected. 

In dog 51, a hard painless mass had in- 
volved the left thoracic wall. Radiographs 
showed that an osteoblastic-osteolytic le- 
sion had destroyed the costochondral junc- 
tion of the affected rib and infiltrated the 
adjacent ribs. Many granular calcific densi- 
ties were scattered throughout the 7.5- by 
8.0-cm. lesion. No lesions were detected in 
the radiograph of the thorax but, on 
thoracotomy, the tumor was seen to be in- 
filtrating part of the left portion of the 
diaphragm. Three ribs and the attached 
portion of the diaphragm were excised. 
Four or five small bony nodules were then 
noticed in the lobes of the left lung. Some 
of these nodules could be seen when the 
radiograph was re-examined. 

Radiographically, the rib tumor in dog 
52 contained mottled areas of calcific den- 
sity and seemed well circumscribed; no le- 
sions were seen in the thorax. The tumor 
and the attached rib was readily resected. 
The tumor was hard and round; on cut 
section it was gray, gritty, and lobulated. 
The histological diagnosis was chondro- 
sarcoma of low grade malignancy. 

Four years later, the dog was returned 
with a recurrent mass at the site of the 
original tumor. It had been present about 
six months and had shown gradual en- 
largement. The radiograph showed no 
thoracic lesions but the alkaline phospha- 
tase was high (27.5 Bodansky units). The 


Fig. 9—Dorsoventral radiograph of an osteosarcoma 
of the proximal portions of the metarsals of a 10-year- 
old male hound (case 50). The lesion is osteoblastic 
except for a central sharply-defined osteolytic focus. 


structive lesion of the fourth metatarsal 
bone associated with pathological fracture 
and marked sunbursting. Amputation was 
performed in the mid-femoral area. Ten 
months later, the dog developed an inter- 
mittent cough associated with choking 
spells and occasional emesis. An ulcerating 
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Fig. 10—Necropsy specimen of an osteosarcoma of the rib cage in a 7-year-old male mongrel Ter- 
rier (case 53). The diaphragm seen in the center of the picture divides the thoracic portion of the 
tumor (located just above the heart) from the abdominal portion (located just above the liver). 


tumor (7.0 by 5.5 cm.) was encapsulated 
and easily removed. On cut section it was 
grayish white, gritty, and lobulated with 
foci of cystic degeneration. 

Case 53 was a 25-lb. dog submitted for 
euthanasia. It had a diffuse, painful, bony 
mass involving much of the left thoracic 
wall. Dyspnea and listlessness were marked. 
Radiographically, a lytic zone was present 
at the costochondral junction of the ninth 
rib but a huge osteoblastic mass extended 
craniad to the seventh rib and caudad to 
the twelfth rib. At necropsy this huge 
bony mass (15 by 15 by 10 cm.) filled al- 
most the entire left half of the thorax and 
was adherent to the pericardium, visceral 
pleural, diaphragm, and liver (fig. 10). The 
left pleural cavity contained some hemor- 
rhagic fluid and the lungs were displaced 
cranially and dorsally. The right lung con- 
tained hard metastatic nodules and the left 
anterior mediastinal lymph node was 3.7 
by 2.5 by 1.2 cm., hard, and white. 

This case was unusual in several re- 
spects: the tumor occurred in a small 
breed dog; it involved a huge area of the 


rib cage; and it showed lymph node metas- 
tasis. 

In dog 54, a rapidly growing bony mass 
on the rib cage had been noticed for three 
weeks. The dog began to lose weight and 
became dyspneic. Radiographs showed an 
osteoblastic and infiltrative tumor of the 
ribs and many dense metastatic lesions in 
the lungs. At necropsy the rib tumor (8.5 
by 9.0 by 8.0 cm.) was firm, granular, and 
gritty. A lobulated mass (4.5 cm.) involved 
the sternal lymph node. The numerous lung 
nodules (0.5 to 2.5 cm.) were brown, 
granular, and gritty. 

The tumor in dog 55 was detected acci- 
dently when the owner was combing the 
dog. It was a painless, bony enlargement 
(4 cm.) of the costochondral junction of 
the right fourth rib. Radiographically, it 
was a lytic, expansile tumor with a well- 
defined border; no intrathoracic lesions 
were seen. The resected tumor was small, 
nodular and, on cut surface, grayish white 
and cartilaginous. The prognosis seemed 
fairly good, as the tumor was detected be- 
fore other clinical signs were apparent. 
Also, this tumor was quite small and had 
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Fig. 11—Ventrodorsal radiograph of a chondrosar- 
coma of the ischium in a 6-year-old male Boxer (case 
58). There is widespread destruction of the ischium 
and posterior portion of the acetabulum, with prolifer- 
ative changes near the tuber ischium and medially 
into the obturator foramen. Congenital hip dysplasia 
is also present. 
Fig. 12—Ventrodorsal radiograph of a mesenchymoma 
of the ilium in a 10-year-old female Boxer (case 59). 
Notice the huge soft tissue mass containing irregular 
wispy strands of calcific material. Congenital hip 
dysplasia is also present. 


not infiltrated adjacent structures. Seven 
months later, the dog was reported to be 
doing well. 

The tumor in dog 56 was osteoblastic 
and had invaded the fourth rib. The peri- 
osteum proximal to the tumor was greatly 
elevated by the underlying expanding tu- 
mor. This periosteal distension probably 
was the cause of the marked local pain and 
fever. Radiographically, the thorax was 
normal but exploratory thoracotomy re- 
vealed a huge bony mass involving the 
pericardial sac by fibrous adhesions. The 
fourth and fifth ribs and most of the peri- 
cardial sac were resected. The animal did 
well at home for the next month; then it 
showed evidence of severe pain in the re- 
gion of the operative site. After eutha- 
nasia, necropsy revealed marked cardiac 
dilatation but no recurrence in the thoracic 
wall. 

The average age of the 6 dogs with rib 
sarcomas was 4.3 years. The tendency for 
rib tumors to occur in young dogs has been 
previously observed.*® 


STERNUM 

The only dog with a tumor arising from 
the sternum (case 57) had marked dyspnea 
of three weeks’ duration. The dog appeared 
restless, tired easily, and showed pain 
when lying on his sternum. It had been 
injured when hit by an automobile two and 
one half months previously. Radiographi- 
cally, there was opacification of the lower 
two thirds of the thoracic cavity. An osteo- 
lytic area was noticed in the fifth sternebra 
but was thought to be a result of the in- 
jury. A tentative diagnosis of diaphrag- 
matic hernia associated with severe hydro- 
thorax and possible liver strangulation was 
made. 

After euthanasia, a huge, variegated, 
lobulated mass was found arising from the 
fifth sternebra, filling the lower half of the 
thorax, and markedly displacing the heart 
and trachea. The adjacent lobes of the lung 
were atelectatic and the pleural cavity con- 
tained 200 cc. of serosanguineous fluid. 
The tumor was grayish white and con- 
tained foci of hemorrhage and necrosis in- 
termingled with many bone spicules. 

In retrospect, the sternal pain showed by 
the dog and the sternebral erosion seen on 
the radiographs were highly significant. 


PELVIS 
There were three tumors arising from 
the pelvic bones. The radiographs in case 
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Fig. 13—Lateral radiograph 
of a large osteosarcoma 
arising from the occipital 
region in a 6-year-old fe- 
male Boxer (case 63). It 
is osteoblastic with multi- 
ple granular calcific densi- 
ties visible peripherally. 


58 showed a lytic tumor involving the pos- 
terior acetabulum and entire left pubic 
ramus with some irregular bony prolifera- 
tion (fig. 11). At necropsy a bilobed mass 
(5 by 5 by 3 cm.) occupied the left ischial 
region and posteromedial portion of the 
acetabulum. Grossly, the tumor was lobu- 
lated and translucent with a cartilaginous 
consistency. 

The tumor in dog 59 involved the shaft 
and wing of the ilium as well as the adja- 
cent soft tissues. Radiographically, the le- 
sional area contained many irregular, 
wispy strands of calcific material (fig. 12). 
Necropsy revealed a large, firm, dumbbell- 
shaped, heavily encapsulated mass which 
was approximately the size of a football. 
On cut surface it was extremely variegated 
with foci of hemorrhage, necrosis, and 
bony spicules. Histologically, this tumor 
was diagnosed as a mesenchymoma.'” 

Dog 60 had a bony swelling in the in- 
guinal area which was firmly attached to 
the pelvis and proximomedial portion of 
the femur. The radiograph showed a large, 
well-circumscribed, soft tissue mass aris- 
ing from the pubic ramus and the medial 
part of the acetabulum from which there 
was slight periosteal proliferation. Surgical 
exploration revealed a highly-vascularized 
firm mass which could not be completely 
excised and euthanasia was performed. 

The tumor (8 by 6 by 6 cm.) was lobu- 


lated, translucent, and of cartilaginous 
consistency. It arose from the acetabular 
branch of the left pubis and a third of its 
bulk extended to the right of the midline. 
It was attached to the proximal portion of 
the shaft of the left femur by dense fibrous 
adhesions. 


CRANIUM 

There were 4 dogs with tumors arising 
from the cranium, Radiographically, all the 
lesions were characterized by evenly dis- 
tributed granular calcific densities. They 
had regular borders and seemed well- 
defined. The bone was usually eroded at the 
site of origin of the tumor. Radiographi- 
cally, they did not resemble the osteosar- 
comas which developed at other sites. In 
dogs 61 and 62, attempts at surgical re- 
moval were unsuccessful. The tumor in dog 
63 (fig. 13) became so large that the dog 
could hardly hold up its head. The skin of 
the forehead was drawn so tightly that the 
palpebral fissures were slitlike. Pulmonary 
metastases were present (fig. 14). 

The gross appearance of these tumors 
was that of a crumbly firm mass that con- 
tained numerous calcareous nodules. In dog 
61, the tumor caused a deep indentation of 
the posterior portion of the left occipital 
lobe of the cerebrum and slight compres- 
sion of the dorsolateral portion of the cere- 
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bellum. Neurological manifestations were 
not present. 


NASAL AREA 
There were five tumors arising from the 
turbinates and one from the maxilla. 
Almost all neoplasms arising in the 


fant 14—Necropsy specimen of the lungs (case 63) 
showing numerous: tic 


turbinate region of the dog are malignant. 
In our clinic, the most common type seen 
is adenocarcinoma arising from the mu- 
cous glands of the nasal mucosa. Whatever 
the histological type, they are clinically 
similar. The earliest and most important 
sign is spontaneous unilateral epistaxis 
which may appear suddenly (case 65), or 
may follow a chronic mucoid discharge. 
The epistaxis, unilateral at first, may be- 
come bilateral if the tumor extends to the 
opposite side. Swelling, deformity, and de- 
struction of the adjacent bones occur late 
in the course of the disease. 

A diagnosis can usually be made from a 
dorsoventral radiograph of the head. The 
affected area is opaque in contrast to the 
normal air-filled turbinate area. The nasal 
septum is often displaced, eroded, or per- 
forated by the lesion. In case of doubt, the 


head can be radiographed again in three 
or four weeks, at which time the changes 
will be more advanced if a malignant neo- 
plasm is present. 

In advanced cases of bone sarcomas, a 
lateral radiograph may show destruction 
and displacement of the overlying cortical 
bone and a “sunbursting” of the tumor 
into the surrounding soft tissues (case 
68). This tumor also caused marked ven- 
tral displacement of the soft palate. In dog 
67, the osteosarcoma also involved both 
frontal sinuses and caused proptosis of the 
left eye. 

In dog 70, there was destruction of most 
of the right maxilla with a soft tissue mass 
containing many fine calcific densities. The 
alveolar bone in the region of the first 
three premolars was largely destroyed, re- 
sulting in faulty tooth alignment. The 
turbinate region appeared normal. 

These tumors, probably because they are 
encased by a bony framework, seldom me- 
tastasize. Many of these cases are misdiag- 
nosed as sinusitis, rhinitis, trauma, and an 
abscess of the fourth upper cheek (carnas- 
sial) tooth. Biopsy material can be ob- 
tained by trephination or, in some cases, 
by entering the affected area through a 
neighboring alveolus. These procedures 
may result in considerable hemorrhage and 
postsurgical discomfort. 


MANDIBLE 

There were three tumors arising from 
the mandible. 

The radiographs of cases 71 and 72 were 
characterized by extensive lytic changes 
with a moderate amount of bony prolifera- 
tion and the affected bone in dog 72 had a 
moth-eaten appearance, The latter dog was 
only able to open its mouth 1 inch and had 
to be fed liquids. There was marked atro- 
phy of the temporal and masseter muscles. 
Many radiating bony spicules were pres- 
ent, particularly at the caudal end of the 
tumor in the region of the angle and the 
coronoid process. In dog 73, there was a 
dense osteoblastic lesion with typical “‘sun- 
bursting” (fig. 15). 

Primary bone tumors of the mandible of 
the dog are uncommon. However, many 
soft tissue malignancies of the gingiva, 
particularly epidermoid carcinomas, com- 
monly invade and destroy the adjacent 
mandible and may simulate osteosarcomas. 
These can usually be differentiated by the 
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history coupled with an examination of the 
mouth, regional lymph nodes, and lungs. 


VERTEBRA 

There were two tumors of the vertebrae. 

Dog 74 first manifested anorexia, gen- 
eralized muscular tremors, and cervical 
pain. In the following month, knuckling of 
the right foreleg was followed by a bi- 
lateral foreleg paralysis. Two weeks later, 
prostration, emaciation, and the palpation 
of a large bony mass in the lower cervical 
region indicated a malignant vertebral 
tumor. 

Radiographically, the lesion arose from 
the fifth cervical vertebra and extended 
into the fourth. The affected bone con- 
tained many lytic foci. The tumor caused 
great distortion of the vertebrae and ex- 
tended irregularly into the surrounding 
muscles. A myelogram revealed obstruc- 
tion to the caudad flow of radiopaque 
dye at the cranial part of the fourth cervi- 
cal vertebra (fig. 16). At necropsy a large, 
irregular, grayish, bony mass completely 
replaced the fifth cervical vertebra and the 
eaudal part of the fourth. There was 
marked compression of the spinal cord. 

A huge bony mass had gradually devel- 
oped in the lumbosacral region of dog 75. 
Except for some intermittent lameness, the 
dog had seemed normal. Radiographically, 
the tumor was characterized by a huge soft 
tissue mass containing numerous, irregu- 
larly scattered, calcific densities. This 
chondrosarcoma arose in the region of the 
last three lumbar vertebrae and infiltrated 
the cranial part of the sacrum. 


SERUM ALKALINE PHOSPHATASE 

This enzyme, which has optimal activity 
at pH 9.4, is found in bone and cartilage 
and has the ability to hydrolyze monesters 
of phosphoric acid.* Osteoclasts have a 
high phosphatase content and this enzyme 
may play a role in bone resorption. Al- 
though the early literature definitely re- 
lated phosphatase to calcification, the exact 
function of this enzyme in the metabolism 
of bone is still not entirely clear.* 

A study of osteosarcoma in man’ re- 
vealed that the most heavily calcified por- 
tions of the tumors contained less alkaline 
phosphatase than the lytic areas. Thus the 
lytic zones appeared to contain the more 
actively metabolizing tissue. When bone 
destruction occurs, there is usually reac- 


g. 15—Dorsoventral radiograph of an osteosarcoma 
of the mandible in a 4-year-old English Setter (case 
73). The tumor is osteoblastic and shows marked sun- 

bursting. 


tive new bone formation by the adjacent 
normal bone. This reactive bone, which is 
high in osteoblastic activity, may partly 
account for the excess phosphatase levels 
in the serum. It is also possible that the 
tumor giant cells are high in alkaline phos- 
phatase. 

The normal values of serum alkaline 
phosphatase in dogs of various breeds and 
ages has not been definitely determined. 
The previously reported values?* were ap- 
parently based on small dogs in ‘the 
younger age groups. The normal phospha- 
tase values in older large dogs would prob- 
ably be lower, ranging up to 2 or 3. Bo- 
dansky units. A high phosphatase level was 
noticed in a low grade recurrent chondro- 
sarcoma (table 2, case 52). One author 
reported,‘ in a histochemical study of 
bone and cartilage formation in fetal rats, 
that phosphatase activity in cartilage was 
limited to cells in the hypertrophic stage. 
In general, the phosphatase was elevated 
in the larger primarily lytic tumors. 

In some cases, a quantitative determin- 
ation of this enzyme may aid in the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of a benign from a 
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TABLE 2—Serum Alkaline Phosphatase Values in Canine Bone Tumors 
Alkaline phosphatase 
Case Tumor Site Bodansky units Remarks 

10 Osteosarcoma Humerus 14.7 Primarily a lytic tumor. 

11 Osteosarcoma Humerus 25.7 A rapidly-growing, primarily lytic mass which 
infiltrated brachial plexus. 

18 Osteosarcoma Radius 9.0 A large tumor with areas of lysis and bone 
formation; 4 days after amputation, the serum 
phosphatase was 7.5 Bodansky units. 

19 Osteosarcoma Radius 2.0 A slow-growing tumor with large lytic zones 
and considerable osteoblastic activity. 

22 Osteosarcoma Radius 2.7 Tumor primarily osteoblastic. 

24 Osteosarcoma Radius 7.3 Both lytic and blastic; 6 weeks later, tumor 
reached football-sized mass. 

25 Osteosarcoma Radius 39.6 Both lytic and blastic; 1 week after this high 
value obtained, tumor grew so rapidly that 
euthanasia performed. 

26 Osteosarcoma Radius 13.0 Osteolytic lesion with marked sunbursting. 

35 Osteosarcoma Femur 3.4 A small lytic tumor with marked periosteal 
new bone formation. 

37 Hemangiosarcoma Tibia 8.7 A rapidly-growing tumor which was highly 
lytic and involved the entire tibia. 

40 Osteosarcoma Tibia 9.8 A rapidly-growing tumor with large lytic zones 
and tremendous soft tissue swelling. 

45 Osteosarcoma Tibia 3.4 A slow-growing, small, mostly lytic lesion 
causing no enlargement of the bone. 

52 Chondrosarcoma Rib 27.5 Slow-growing recurrent tumor which was easily 
excised. Lesion had cystic center and cartilagin- 
ous periphery. 

55 Chondrosarcoma Rib 2.7 Smali primarily lytic tumor detected before 
any clinical symptoms appeared. 

58 Chondrosarcoma Ischium 4.0 A highly lytic tumor. 

60 Chondrosarcoma Pubis 8.0 A large mass containing many cartilaginous foci. 


Fig. 16—Lateral radiograph of an osteosarcoma of 
the fifth cervical vertebra in a 9-year-old female 
Greyhound (case 74). Notice the patchy foci of 
bone destruction combined with irregular areas of 
bony proliferation extending to the fourth vertebra. 
A column of radiopaque dye injected into the cisterna 
“magna was blocked at the level of the fourth vertebra. 


malignant lesion. One must be sure, how- 
ever, that there are no other extraneous 
factors present, such as biliary obstruction 
(phosphatase is excreted through the bili- 
ary tree) which would lead to a high serum 
phosphatase level. A high postoperative 
level strongly indicates the presence of 
residual disease. For example, in dog 18 
the serum phosphatase was 9 Bodansky 
units preoperatively and 7.5 Bodansky 
units four days postoperatively. Five weeks 
postoperatively, this dog became moribund. 
After euthanasia, necropsy revealed wide- 
spread metastases. 


RADIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 

Fluoroscopic examination is useless in 
the diagnosis of bone tumors, and radio- 
graphic studies should always be carried 
out. The main radiological findings in a 
primary bone malignancy’ are: (1) early 
and extensive irregular bone destruction; 
(2) absence of a clearly defined line 
between the neoplastic and the normal 
bone; (3) early rupture of the cortex; and 
(4) extensive invasion of the surrounding 
soft tissues. 

Most osteosarcomas are characterized by 
a mixture of lytic and blastic changes and 
these vary in degree. Pathological fracture 
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is often seen in the more lytic tumors. In 
many cases, the so-called “sunbursting” is 
seen. This is caused by many spicules of 
tumor bone which radiate into soft tissues 
perpendicular to the long axis of the bone. 

Another diagnostic sign of malignant 
bone tumor is Codman’s triangle (fig. 17) 
which is present in a small proportion of 
all the cases. This triangle of periosteal 
new bone formation is a reaction to the 
elevation of the periosteum by the advanc- 
ing malignant tumor. 

A recent study of bone tumors’ revealed 
that the amount of calcium in osteosar- 
comas in man is 5 to 20 per cent of that of 
normal bone. The predominant change pro- 
duced by most bone sarcomas, radiologi- 
cally, is osteolysis, except in the slowly 
growing “sclerosing” type (case 42). Much 
of the proliferative change is periosteal 
new bone formation, which is stimulated 
by the tumor as it distends the periosteum. 
This periosteal reaction may be an effort to 
contain the lesion in a bony covering and to 
give added rigidity to the affected bone. 
Once the tumor breaks through the perios- 
teum, rapid growth into the soft tissues 
and adjacent veins occurs. 

A radiograph of the thorax should 
always be taken to try to rule out pulmo- 
nary metastases prior to surgical interven- 
tion. If there is any doubt that a malignant 
bone neoplasm is present after the clinical 
and radiological examinations are com- 
pleted, a second set of radiographs should 
be taken in two or three weeks. These 
usually reveal progressive osteolytic and 
osteoblastic changes in the affected bone 
which leave little doubt as to the true 
identity of the lesion. 


SURGICAL TREATMENT 


The main cause of death following surgi- 
cal treatment is hematogenous metastases. 
Malignant cells are characterized by their 
lack of adhesiveness and thus become 
readily detached from one another. The 
handling of the tumor during the operation 
results in dislodgment of tumor cells into 
adjacent veins and their embolization to 
the lungs and other organs. A tourniquet 
should be applied proximal to the tumor 
after the dog is anesthetized and before 
the tumor area is prepared for surgery 
(one was employed in cases 26 and 45). 
Use of the tourniquet should improve the 
results of surgical management. 


Fig. 17—Dorsoventral radiograph of an osteosarcoma 
of the distal portion of the radius in an 8-year-old 
female Irish Setter (case 26). There are many osteo- 
lytic areas in the medullary region. Notice the dis- 
tinct Codman's triangle (arrow) produced by the 
elevation of the periosteum by the advancing tumor. 
Proliferative changes into the soft tissue mass are also 
present. 


Biopsy is a highly dangerous procedure, 
as it may result in dissemination of tumor 
cells into the blood stream with early fatal 
metastases (case 40) or cause exacerbation 
of growth locally (case 47). The great bulk 
of these bone lesions can be readily diag- 
nosed by a correlation of the clinical and 
radiographic findings. Thus biopsy is not 
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only unnecessary in most.cases but may 
cause earlier death of the animal. In a few 
questionable cases, however, biopsy is 
needed to clarify the diagnosis. 

| Osteosarcoma is a highly malignant 
tumor and complete removal of the in- 
volved bone is mandatory. These tumors 
often extend along the medullary canal and 
radiographic examinations may not reveal 
the exact area of tumor involvement. Re- 
sections through the affected bone were 
performed in cases 34 and 44 and recur- 
rence developed in both dogs. The shortest 
postoperative survival was five weeks 
(case 18) and the longest was 11 months 
(case 36). 

The chance of cure or prolonged survival 
in the 2 dogs with rib chondrosarcomas 
seems much better. In case 47, recurrence 
was probably due to implantation of tumor 
cells at the time of the first operation. 
Tumor cells are infective to the host 
animal. In man, chondrosarcoma is notori- 
ous for its ability to recur by implantation® 
and recurrences are not uncommon even 
after five years. This experience seems to 
closely parallel the behavior of the chon- 
drosarcoma in this dog. 

Prolonged survival and probable cure 
Was obtained in 1 dog (case 36) with a 
fibrosarcoma of the tibia. 


DISCUSSION 


Primary bone tumors affect large breed 
dogs almost exclusively. The Great Dane 
seems to have a tremendous predisposition 
to osteosarcomas of the long bones. Even 
though the Boxer predominated slightly in 
this series, one must consider the normal 
population of these dogs in the area of the 
study. National figures of the American 
Kennel Club’ indicate that the Boxer is 15 
times more common than the Great Dane 
or Irish Setter and 30 times more common 
than the St. Bernard. In the Philadelphia 
area, there is probably a far greater 
number of Boxers proportionally than 
these national figures indicate. Thus, while 
the Boxer is the most commonly affected 
breed, the data in this series indicate that 
the Great Dane, St. Bernard, and Irish 
Setter have a marked predilection for the 
development of bone sarcomas. 

The cause of these bone tumors is still 
an enigma. It is doubtful that major 


trauma plays a role in the cause of these 
tumors but, in our series, the forelegs 


(which bear about 10 per cent more weight 
than the hindlegs) were affected almost 
twice as often as the hindlegs. In man, 
by far the most common site for osteosar- 
coma is the knee joint, particularly the 
distal third of the femur. 


SUMMARY 


Of the osteosarcomas seen in 61 dogs, 29 
were in bones of the foreleg and 15 in 
those of the hindleg. The bones listed in 
order of frequency of involvement are: 
radius—16, humerus—9, tibia—9, ribs— 
4, cranium—4, femur—4, ulna—3, turbin- 
ates—3, mandible—3, metatarsals—2, sca- 
pula—1, maxilla—1, sternebra—1, cervical 
vertebra—1. 

The dogs ranged in age from 1 to 12 
years with 72 per cent being from 5 to 9 
years old, and the average age being 6.9 
years. There were 30 females and 25 males. 

The breed distribution was: Boxer—17, 
Dane—11, Irish Setter—6, Collie and St. 
Bernard—4 each, German Shepherd, Dal- 
matian, Labrador Retriever, Chesapeake 
Bay Retriever, unidentified large breed and 
mongrel Terrier—2 each, English Setter, 
Doberman Pinscher, Greyhound, Golden 
Retriever, Hound, French Poodle (Stand- 
ard), and Afghan—1 each. 

Lung metastases were observed in 17 
(38%) of 45 cases. In 4 of these, the 
metastatic lesions were detected following 
surgery. 

Seven cases of chondrosarcoma arose 
from flat bones (ribs—2, turbinates—2, 
ischium, pubis, and lumbar vertebra—l 
each), and 1 in a long bone (fibula). These 
dogs ranged in age from 1 to 9 years with 
75 per cent being from 4 to 6 years old and 
the average age being 5.1 years. The 
breed distribution was: Boxer—4, and 
Airedale, Hound, Springer Spaniel, and 
Dalmatian—1 each. None of the tumors 
metastasized. 

Four other types of malignant bone 
tumors were seen: fibrosarcoma—2 cases; 
reticulum cell sarcoma, hemangiosarcoma, 
and mesenchymoma—1 case each. Only one 
benign lesion (hamartoma) was seen. 
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Increase in Veterinarians in Britain 

Members on the register of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, in Britain, 
have nearly doubled in two decades—3,458 
in 1935 and 6,355 in 1957. The schools still 
are filled and the graduate is able to choose 
his job. Two reasons given for this favor- 
able economic position are: the postwar 
prosperity of agriculture, and the govern- 
ment’s program for the eradication of tu- 
berculosis from cattle. The latter may be 
completed in two or three years. If a com- 
prehensive program could be inaugurated 
for the eradication of Johne’s disease, 
which has a more serious effect on the cat- 
tle than tuberculosis, the profession could 
anticipate another 20 years of growth and 
prosperity.—Editorial, Brit. Vet. J. (July, 
1958): 243. 


Effect of Light on Animals.—Light is a 
factor in several phenomena in the welfare 
of animals. It has a gonadotrophic effect 
in animals such as horses, cattle, and 
sheep. It affects the growth and loss of 
hair and wool and it probably influences 
the fat content of milk. The antirachitic 
action of light and the sensitivity to light 
which results from the circulation of cer- 
tain substances in the blood stream are 
well-known.—Th. Stegenga in Tijdschr. 


Diergeneesk. (Oct. 15, 1958): 987. 


Contamination of Ophthalmic Ointments. 
—Of 83 ophthalmic ointments tested, only 


TABLE !—Contamination of Ophthalmic Ointments 


No. No. Av. No. of 

Type of ointment tested sterile bacteria/Gm, 
Antibiotic 28 11 ai 
Sulfa-containing 9 1 12 
Mercury-containing 21 0 44 
Cortisone and 

hydrocortisone 4 0 14 
Boric acid 6 0 55 
Miscellaneous 15 0 65 


12 were sterile (table 1).—J. Am. Pharm. 
A. (March, 1958): 193. 


Swine Diseases as Seen in Tennessee 

Hog cholera has not been common in re- 
cent years, but is more difficult to diag- 
nose. Some affected swine show no lesions 
and button ulcers are only occasionally seen. 
There has been little postvaccination trou- 
ble if the pigs are healthy, most of the trou- 
ble being in pigs vaccinated after they have 
passed through stockyards. 

Virus pneumonia at present causes great- 
er losses than all other swine diseases com- 
bined. Large herds and “pig parlors” have 
increased the concentration of pigs and the 
losses. This disease has been present for a 
long time but either was not recognized 
or was called “pasteurellosis.” It is treated 
by dispensing 1 lb. of sodium sulfathiazole 
in 1 gal. of water to which a pint of “corn- 
husker” is added, with instructions to use 
1 pt. of this mixture in 15 gal. of drink- 
ing water for five to seven days. If neces- 
sary, this course is repeated after an inter- 
val of one week. Where possible, owners 
are advised to raise their own breeding 
stock, using well-separated pastures, far- 
rowing houses, and watering troughs. 
These measures are worth all they cost. 

eee 

Swine erysipelas was first seen in 1938, 
and became the most costly swine disease 
in the area until virus pneumonia appeared. 
In the acute form, if diagnosed and treated 
early with anti-swine erysipelas serum (5 
to 20 ml.) and penicillin (5,000 units per/- 
lb.), most animals recover in a short time. 

eee 

Atrophic rhinitis has been increasing for 
four or five years. Since there is no effec- 
tive treatment, clients should be advised to 
slaughter the herd, then after several 
months, start a new herd in uncontami- 
nated pens and pastures. The disease should 
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not be confused with bullnose—W. R. 
Lawrence in Georgia Vet. (July-Aug., 
1958): 9. 


Aldrin Poisoning in Lambs 

When about 40 of 107 suckling lambs, 
5 to 9 weeks old, developed contagious pus- 
tular dermatitis, the owner treated the en- 
tire group by immersing their muzzles in 
concentrated aldrin for a few seconds each. 
Within four hours, 8 had died; in 24 hours, 
30 had died and all were showing lethargy, 
inappetence, salivation, or fits. All but 2 
of the 107 lambs died.——J. K. L. Pearson et 
al, in Vet. Rec. (Sept. 27, 1958): 783. 


Pathogenic Synergism of Ascarides and 
Newcastle Disease Virus.—Ascaridia galli 
ova (150) were given per os to each of 40 
chickens, 5 weeks old. When infection was 
established, the chickens were then in- 
fected with Newcastle disease virus and, 
as they died, the nematodes were removed. 
The virus could be isolated from them but 
not from their ova. The survival time fol- 
lowing virus infection was longer for the 
ascarid-infected chickens than for the con- 
trols. 

It was concluded that A. galli is not a 
true vector for Newcastle disease but that 
it might perpetuate the virus in a given 
area. Extracts of the nematodes had no ef- 
fect in vitro on the virus; therefore, the 
increased survival time of the ascarid-in- 
fected chicks may have been due to inter- 
ference with the normal metabolism, thus 
creating abnormal conditions for multipli- 
cation of the virus—Vet. Bull. (Sept., 
1958): Item 2873. 


Wet Belly Disease of Mink 

Wet belly disease accounts for thousands 
of dollars of loss annually to the mink in- 
dustry. It occurs only in the fall and is 
characterized by an accumulation of urine 
in the fur adjacent to the urinary orifice, 
with permanent damage to the pelt. The 
incidence of this disease in mink on a 
ranch diet containing 12.5 per cent fat 
was 19 per cent while in mink of identi- 
cal genetic background on a similar diet 
containing 25.0 per cent fat it was 40 per 
cent. 

Two hypotheses as to the correlation be- 
tween the level of fat in the diet and the 


incidence of wet belly disease, are: (1) fat 
contains a factor which is the causative 
agent; (2) fat, per se, may not be the 
causative agent. The high caloric content 
of the high fat diet could be responsible 
for a reduced intake of certain required 
nutrients. 

One experiment indicates that the re- 
duction in the fat content of the diet would 
result in a reduction in the incidence of wet 
belly disease; also that choline may be a 
factor. The level of fat in the diet can be 
reduced by using low-fat ingredients, such 
as cottage cheese, lean horse meat, whale 
meat, rabbits’ trimmed lungs, and lean 
varieties of fish; by supplying a diet con- 
taining a minimum of 20 per cent of a for- 
tified cereal mix; or by adding 5 per cent 
wheat germ meal to the diet—W. L. Le- 
oschke in Am. Fur Breeder (Aug., 1958): 
12. 


Mosquitoes Transmit Fowlpox 

Fowlpox occurs in most poultry-raising 
areas of Australia and, while epornitics 
seem to be seasonal, the disease does occur 
in all months of the year. 

Transmission of the virus is believed to 
be mechanical. However, a virus not dis- 
tinguishable from a fowlpox virus was re- 
covered from three pools of Culex fatigans 
in 1954 and from seven pools in 1955; also 
from one pool of Aedes notoscriptus in 
1955. Culex fatigans is present for long pe- 
riods of the year and feeds almost exclu- 
sively on poultry.—D. B. Lee et al. in 
Austral. Vet. J. (Aug., 1958): 230. 


Poliomyelitis Virus from a Parakeet 

A boy, 9 years old, was bitten on the lip 
by a parakeet which was recovering from 
paralysis of the legs. A week later, the boy 
became ill and died in a few days. The 
diagnosis was bulbar poliomyelitis. Fecal 
material from both the boy and bird 
yielded type 1 poliomyelitis virus. 

After the parakeet was killed, the same 
type of virus was isolated from its intesti- 
nal contents. Another bird which had been 
kept in the same cage died a few days 
earlier from a similar attack of paralysis. 
The authors imply that the bird was in- 
fected by poliomyelitis virus and trans- 
mitted it to the boy.—Sommerville, et al. 
in Lancet (March 8, 1958). 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and accompany- 
ing radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each 
issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below — then turn page > 


This case was presented 

Dr. Robert E. Storm, N 

Shore Animal Hospital, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Fig. 1-3—Radiographs: (1) lateral view of ‘eft (affected) leg; (2) antero-posterior view of same leg; 
and (3) lateral view of right leg. 


History.—A male Scottish Deerhound, 5 years old, limped slightly on the left 
foreleg. From the nature of the limp, the trouble appeared to be in the area of the 
carpus. The lameness had been present two weeks. The owner had no knowledge 
that the dog had been injured and no abrasions or swelling were found on the 
leg. Both front legs were radiographed. 
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left leg of a Deerhound. 


Comment 


Bone tumors are difficult to diagnose in 
the early stages. This series of radiographs 
(fig. 4-7) shows the development of the 
tumor over a 46-day period. When the first 
radiograph was taken, the opinions of 
trained observers varied as to whether the 
lesion (fig. 1-2) was a neoplasm in early 
stages of development or an inflammation 


Figure 4—June 28 


(osteomyelitis). The changes seen in the 
first radiograph showed minor bone de- 
struction (fig. 4). The periosteum was not 
elevated or ruptured except for a small 


Radiographs of the left leg of the Deerhound showing the development of 


Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis 


Osteogenic sarcoma (early stage) of the distal portion of the radius of the 


area at the posterior margin of the radius 
near the ulna (fig. 4 A). The soft tissue 
changes were not detectable. 

One observer suggested the lesions 
might be from a dog fight. Early inflamma- 
tory changes of the bone give a radio- 
graphic picture similar to the lesion seen in 
figures 4 A and B. Antibiotics were given 
for two weeks with the hope the lesion re- 
sulted from osteomyelitis and would re- 


Figure 5—July 24 


spond to the medication. 

A radiograph taken 27 days later showed 
that the process had progressed slightly 
(fig. 5). The destruction to the cortex had 
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extended proximally (fig. 5A) and the rup- 
ture in the periosteum on the posterior 
(volar) margin between the radius and 
ulna had increased (fig. 5B). The antero- 
posterior view showed bulging of the peri- 
osteum (fig. 5C). 

A radiograph (fig. 6) taken four days 
after figure 5 showed the destruction to 
have extended farther proximally, the 
bulge and rupture of the periosteum had 
extended and the osteoblastic tissue had 
invaded the soft tissue. 

The final radiograph (fig. 7), taken 15 
days after figure 6 (46 days after the 
initial radiograph), shows the “sunburst” 
ray formation. The bone spicules radiated 
perpendicularly from the ruptured peri- 
osteum. Notice that this tumor has not ex- 
tended distally. Osteogenic sarcomas rarely 


extend through an epiphyseal line or in- 
vade a joint. They metastasize early, usual- 
ly by the time the tumor can be diagnosed. 
High amputation at an early date is the 
only sucessful treatment. 

In this case, amputation was refused and 
euthanasia was performed after the last 
radiograph (fig. 7) was taken. No tumor 
cells were found in the axillary and medi- 
astinal lymph nodes or in the lungs. 


Discussion 


Records' were reviewed to determine the 
frequency, sex, age, breed, and location of 
18 osteogenic tumors that were diagnosed 
by histological sections over a period of 11 
years. Ten cases were in males and 8 in 
females. Only 5 were patients of regular 


the osteogenic sarcoma in the 46 days from June 28 to Aug. 12, 1958 


Figure 6—July 28 


Figure 7—August 12 
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clients and 13 were referred from veter- 
inarians. The incidence of these tumors is 
low; the 5 cases were found in approxi- 
mately 70,000 regular hospital entries. 

The age incidence of the dogs ranged 
from 10 months to 12 years; 8 were 6 
years old or less and 10 were between 7 
and 12 years old. Half of the affected dogs 
were 8, 9, or 10 years old. With the ex- 
ception of 1 dog, a Boston Terrier, all os- 
teogenic sarcomas occurred in large breeds: 
Great Danes 3, German Shepherd Dogs 3, 
Boxers 2, Chows 2, and one each in the 
Dalmatian, Collie, English Bull, Irish 
Setter, Short-Haired Pointer, Standard 
Poodle, and Scottish Deerhound. 

The most frequent locations of the 
tumors were the proximal end of the 
humerus 5, distal end of tibia 3, proximal 
end of rib 3, distal end of femur 2, sinuses 
2, distal end of radius 1, proximal end of 
ulna 1, and ilium 1. 

In one report on the incidence of osteo- 
genic sarcoma in man (469 cases), 291 
were in males and 178 in females. The 
tumor occurred in all eight decades of 
life, but 40 per cent occurred in the second 
decade. The most frequent site was in the 
region of the knee; i. e., the proximal end 
of the tibia and the distal end of the fe- 
mur. The humerus was seldom affected.” 


Summary 
Osteogenic sarcomas in the dog seldom 
affect other than the large breeds, and 
usually the long bones. Age does not seem 
to be a factor, as it is in man. Both sexes 
are affected about equally. 
Hospital, Skokie, Il. 
*Dahlin, D. C.: Bone Tumors. Charles C Thomas, 
Springfield, Ill. (1957):57; 128-145. 


Paratyphoid Infection in Chickens 

Six species of Salmonella have caused 
paratyphoid infections in chickens, in the 
Netherlands, with mortality ranging from 
12 to 75 per cent. Salmonella thompson has 
been recognized as a frequent cause of 
paratyphoid in chickens, but the others (S. 
saint paul, S. senegal, S. vejle, S. infantis, 
and S. braenderup) have seldom or never 
been implicated. 

Salmonella infections, other than pullor- 
um disease, are of growing importance in 
poultry and in human food poisoning. Good 
results were obtained, especially with orai 
'. treatments, with chlortetracycline (3 mg. 


per chicken daily for 3 days) and also with 
furoxone (0.011% in the food for 4 days). 
—C. Huygelen in Vlaams Diergeneesk. 
Tijdschr. (Sept.-Oct. 1958) :201. 


Optical Perception in Dogs and Cats.— 
When 300 dogs and 170 cats were con- 
fronted with pictures and dummies of cats, 
neither dogs nor cats recognized the paint- 
ings of cats. Dogs showed the most distinct 
reaction to cut-out cat pictures and fur 
dummies; cats took a fighting position 
when confronted with a painted plaster 
model. This shows that the surface plays 
the most important role in the recognition 
process. The closer to reality the surface is, 
the more distinct are the reactions.—M. 
Brodorotti, vet. dissert. (abstr. in Die Vet.- 
med., 11, (1958): 226. 


Transmission of Antibodies Against As- 
carides.—In the human species and in rab- 
bits, which have a somewhat similar type 
of placentation, immune bodies against as- 
carides are transmitted to the fetus from 
the mother and also to the young through 
the colostrum. 

In rabbits, the concentration of antibody 
is four to eight times greater in the moth- 
er’s blood than in her milk, and the latter 
level is about equal to that in the serum 
of the young. 

When estrogens are injected into rabbits 
immunized against Ascaris suum, there is a 
transitory descent in the antibody level, 
whereas when adrenocorticotrophic hor- 
mone or cortisone are injected a distinct 
increase of short duration follows.—Rev. 
Ibérica Parasitol. (July, 1958): 255. 


Listeriosis in Fowl 

In Listeria monocytogenes infection in 
fowl, there are no pathognomonic signs or 
lesions. Primary Listeria infection in 
birds is usually a septicemia with myocar- 
dial or focal hepatic necrosis, or both. Oc- 
casionally, there is a localized encephali- 
tis. Birds may play an important role in 
the transmission of the disease to other 
animals and man.—M. L. Gray in Avian 
Dis. (Aug., 1958): 296. 


In much of the hog cholera we see in 
this area today, there are few or no lesions 
found at necropsy; seldom js it seen in epi- 
zootic form.—Carl H, Jones, Athens, Ga. 


Embedded Pin in the Lung of a Dog 


LOUIS L. VINE, D.V.M. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


On April 10, 1958, a female Miniature 
Schnauzer, 6 months old, was having epi- 
sodes of severe coughing. A radiograph was 
made, with the startling discovery of a 2- 
inch corsage pin in the thorax, presumably 
in the bronchus. 


Fig. !—Radiograph show- 
ing @ sorsage pin em- 
bedded in the bronchus of 
a dog. The trachee was 
opened just anterior to the 
manubrium arrow) and 
the pin was removed in 
two pieces with a forceps. 


After consultation with a laryngologist, 
removal of the pin was attempted with a 
bronchoscope used for infants. Under gen- 
eral anesthesia, the pin was grasped with 
forceps but could not be moved because it 
was lodged at an angle at the bifurcation 
of the trachea, with the sharp point em- 
bedded in the wall. Due to the failure of 
bronchoscopy, a procedure involving fur- 
ther surgery was indicated. 


Dr. Vine is a general practitioner in Chapel Hill, N. Car. 


Swigey aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


The trachea was opened just anterior to 
the manubrium (fig. 1) and the pin was 
grasped with a forceps inserted into the 
bronchus. The pin was still immovable so it 
was cut into two pieces and each was re- 
moved with alligator forceps. 

The wound was closed by covering the 
rings of the trachea with the surrounding 
fascia and suturing without regard for tra- 
cheal cartilage. During the entire operative 
procedure, a suction tube was kept in the 
trachea and bronchus to remove the ac- 


cumulating blood and fluid. The threat of 
foreign body aspiration was present during 
the entire procedure. 


RESULTS 

Postoperatively, the dog was watched for 
pulmonary congestion. A cough was present 
for about ten days. Antibiotics were used 
extensively to prevent pneumonia. In- 
creased lung sounds were evident for about 
two months but the dog seemed well and 
made a satisfactory recovery. 


Prenatal Mortality in Swine 

When the embryo or fetus of a uni- 
parous mammal dies, it is usually aborted; 
however, in multiparous species, the fetus 
and its membranes are usually absorbed. 

In swine, about 55 per cent of ovulated 
ova are represented at parturition by liv- 
ing pigs. Most of the prenatal loss probably 


occurred about the time of attachment of 
the fertilized ova, i.e. the tenth to twenti- 
eth day. 

Prenatal mortality increases roughly 
with increase of the size of the litter, 
which may account for the percentage loss 
being less in the first gestation than in 
subsequent pregnancies.—E. S. E. Hafez 
in Southwest Vet. (Fall, 1958): 41. 
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Clinical Date 


Rabies Prophylaxis in Cattle 


L. E. STARR, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


RABIES IN CATTLE is an important economic 
problem in many parts of the world. Dur- 
ing 1945 to 1950, cattle with an estimated 
value of well over $200 thousand died an- 
nually of rabies in Georgia, largely in 
areas where the disease is prevalent in 
wildlife. In the North Atlantic and South- 
eastern States, rabies in cattle usually re- 
sults from exposure to rabid foxes. In the 
Central Plains area, rabid skunks, and in 
Mexico, Central America, and parts of 
South America, vampire bats are the pri- 
mary transmitting agents. 

Dogs rarely transmit the disease to 
cattle, largely because of their close associ- 
ation with and dependence on man for food 
and shelter and because the general tend- 
ency of a rabid dog is to follow highways. 

The natural habitat of wild animals and 
eattle is mutual, i.e., the fields and wood- 
lots. I have known of as many as 15 cattle 
in one herd which have died of rabies 
where the disease was prevalent in foxes. 

The vampire bat is dependent solely on 
fresh blood for its food. Although it will 
feed on any mammals or even birds, its 
principal source of blood is cattle. Many ap- 
parently normal vampire bats carry rabies 
virus in their saliva and transmit the 
disease while feeding. Cattle losses assume 
serious proportions in bat-infested areas. 
There are no known vampire bat colonies 
in the United States but the climate of the 
Gulf Coast and southern Florida is prob- 
ably favorable to these animals; therefore, 
they may present a future problem. 

There is no authentic report of cattle-to- 
cattle transmission of rabies. Although 
many people have taken the Pasteur treat- 
ment because of exposure to rabid cattle 
or their saliva, infection is rare. Bovine 
rabies, while not a primary public health 
problem, is certainly an economic problem 
which merits attention. 

The prevention of rabies in cattle is de- 
pendent entirely upon the control, or pref- 
erably the eradication, of the disease in 
wildlife and dogs. The disease can be erad- 


Dr. Starr is public health veterinarian, Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Atlanta. 


icated in the common vectors in North 
America, except possibly in the Arctic 
region, but this will not be accomplished 
for some time to come. Unfortunately, it 
is probably impossible to eradicate the 
vampire bat. Therefore, in areas where 
wildlife, notably foxes, skunks, and vam- 
pire bats, are infected with rabies, prophy- 
lactic immunization is the only practical 
solution for the prevention of the disease 
in cattle, 

Livestock insurance is in many instances 
more economical to the cattle owner than 
immunization but insurance does not pro- 
tect the cattle. Protection of livestock 
against disease is the chief reason for the 
existence of the veterinary profession; 
therefore, advocacy of insurance would re- 
flect a purely negative, defeatist attitude. 


PROPHYLAXIS 

Two types of anti-rabic vaccine, brain 
tissue killed-virus vaccine and chicken em- 
bryo-attenuated virus vaccine, are avail- 
able for prophylaxis against rabies in 
cattle. 

Brain Tissue Killed-Virus Anti-Rabic 
Vaccine.—This vaccine has been employed 
in the immunization of cattle for many 
years. Unfortunately, there have been no 
statistically valid controlled experiments 
reported which indicate the efficacy of the 
product with respect to the immunity in- 
duced, the preferred route of adminis- 
tration, or the proper dose of vaccine. 
Therefore, its use is in a sense empirical. 

Thousands of cattle have been inoculated 
during the past 20 to 25 years in doses 
varying from 10 to 150 cc. per animal. It 
is impossible to determine the true value of 
the vaccine under these conditions. One can 
only extrapolate to cattle the results of con- 
trolled experiments and field trials on dogs 
and comparatively recent serological stud- 
ies following injection of rabies antigens 
in both animals and man. 

The development of modified living-virus 
vaccines has provided a new variety of ef- 
fective prophylactic agents characterized 
by the ability to produce relatively long- 
lasting, solid immunities against the 
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specific diseases; notably against canine 
distemper, canine hepatitis, and rabies. 

A living, adequately-modified virus must 
actually survive and multiply in the cells 
of the host in order to stimulate solid im- 
munity, but without causing clinical ill- 
ness or pathological changes. 

Chicken Embryo-Attenuated Virus Anti- 
Rabic Vaccine.—This is a lyophilized vac- 
cine containing living rabies virus. In 
this country, most of the vaccine is made 
from the Flury strain of virus. Low egg 
passage (LEP) anti-rabic vaccine is pre- 
pared from this strain of virus which has 
been serially passed through 40 to 50 suc- 
cessive chicken embryos, thereby attenuat- 
ing the virus and decreasing its invasive or 
pathogenic properties to such degree that 
it will not reproduce rabies when injected 
intramuscularly in the dog. When it was 
released for experimental use in 1949, 
nothing was known concerning its safety 
or immunizing properties in cattle. 

Concurrent with an experimental field 
trial study of LEP vaccine in dogs by the 
Georgia State Department of Health, a 
total of 121 head of cattle in four herds 


was injected with LEP vaccine.’ In one 
herd of 81 animals, there were 15 deaths 
between 19 and 28 days following inocu- 
lation. The clinical signs and pathological 
changes in all 15 animals were atypical of 
rabies. The brains were negative for Negri 
bodies. Rabies virus was isolated from the 
brains of most of these animals and it was 
eventually found to be the Flury strain. 
The LEP virus was probably pathogenic 
for cattle. This opinion is further substan- 
tiated by isolated reports of the use of 
LEP vaccine in cattle, with adverse results. 

Subsequently, high egg passage (HEP) 
anti-rabic vaccine was prepared from a 
virus which had been serially passed 
through 170 to 190 successive chicken em- 
bryos, which lowered its invasive or patho- 
genic properties to such a degree it would 
not reproduce rabies when injected intra- 
muscularly in cattle. 

Since laboratory data are never ade- 
quate to prove the safety and antigenicity 
of a living virus product, 4,758 cattle in a 
vampire bat-infested area in Honduras 
were inoculated with chicken embryo vac- 
cine.s It was demonstrated to be safe 


TABLE I—Results of Challenge Inoculation with Street Virus Six and One Half Months Following 
Vaccination of Cattle with Chicken Embryo-Adapted Rabies Virus 


Days from chal- Death due Negri Mouse inoculation 
Brand Age lenge until death to rabies bodies Brain Gland 
Vaccinated 23 Adult s* 
10/23/52 27 Adult Ss 
31 Adult ae 
35 Adult 
39 Adult 
43 Adult 
45 Adult Ss 
52 Adult S om 
36 Calf 
44 Calf Ss 
47 Calf Ss 
51 Calf 78 + + + + 
24 Calf 91 + + + + 
28 Calf 16 + + ~ + 
32 Calf 19 + + + + 
40 Calf 25 + + + + 
Nonvacci- 46 Adult s* én 
controls 25 Adult 21 + + + + 
29 Adult 28 + + + 
34 Adult 21 + + + + 
38 Adult 21 + + + + 
42 Adult 26 + + + + 
48 Adult 34 + + + + 
22 Calf s 
41 Calf 
21 Calf 21 + + + + 
30 Calf 24 + - + + 
33 Calf 26 + + ~ + 
37 Calf 21 + + + + 
26 Calf 49 + + + + 
49 Calf 30 + + + + 


*Survived challenge through an observation period of 18 weeks, after which they were killed and examined. 
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insofar as transmission of rabies was con- 
cerned and, although there were no unvac- 
cinated controls, the vaccine appeared to 
give satisfactory protection against vam- 
pire bat rabies. 

A similar but controlled experimental 
field trial was then conducted in Georgia.* 
A total of 1,107 cattle in 29 herds in a fox 
infested area was inoculated with HEP 
vaccine, leaving approximately 25 per cent 
of the cattle in each herd as uninoculated 
control animals. During a _ three-month 
postinoculation observation period, no 
animals in either the inoculated or control 
group died with clinical, histopathological, 
or serological evidence attributable to the 
vaccine or to the virus contained therein. 

To obtain data on the immunity 
response, 8 adult cattle and 8 calves from 
these herds were challenged with virulent 
street virus eight months after inoculation. 
Noninoculated cattle of approximately the 
same age were used as controls.* Although 
the number of animals was small, the re- 
sults (table 1) indicated that a single in- 
jection of HEP anti-rabic vaccine produced 
satisfactory protection in adults for at 
least six months but did not produce the 
same degree of protection in 6- to 9-month- 
old calves. 

A challenge study, using 18 calves 6 to 8 
months old, likewise indicated that the im- 
munity response following a single in- 
jection of HEP anti-rabic vaccine is not 
satisfactory in this age group.? However, 
several thousand cattle were reported to 
have been immunized with HEP vaccine in 
an area in North Carolina where fox rabies 
was prevalent, with satisfactory results.* 


IMMUNITY 

Judging by extensive field reports and 
other rabies vaccine studies, killed-virus 
anti-rabic vaccine is safe for cattle and 
probably confers a satisfactory immunity 
for several months when injected intra- 
muscularly in proper dosage. It is doubtful 
that a small single dose injected subcutane- 
ously is of much value. 

On the other hand, sufficient controlled 
and field data on the safety and immunity 
response have been accumulated to justify 
the universal use of HEP chicken embryo 
rabies vaccine in cattle. Although a single 
dose will confer satisfactory protection for 
adult animals, inoculation should be re- 


peated in calves in a few months. How long 
the immunity will persist is not known. 


HANDLING AND ADMINISTRATION 


Brain tissue vaccine contains killed virus, 
and methods of storage and injection are 
the same as with any other vaccine or bac- 
terin. It is customarily injected subcutane- 
ously; however, it is our opinion that much 
better immunity could be expected when 
injected intramuscularly in divided doses 
of 30 to 60 cc. each, four or five days apart. 

To preserve the immunizing property of 
chicken embryo, lyophilized, attenuated- 
virus vaccine, which is dependent on the 
virus being alive when injected, reputable 
manufacturers make every effort to pro- 
duce, test, and ship vaccines so that they 
will reach the practitioner in a highly 
potent state. The vaccine must then be kept 
at ordinary refrigeration at all times. 
Freezing hardens the stopper, permitting 
air and moisture to penetrate the ampule 
and kill the virus. 

Outdated lots of vaccine should not be 
used. The vaccine should be injected as 
soon as possible after it is reconstituted, 
and any portions which remain beyond 45 
minutes destroyed. Dry, clean syringes and 
needles should be sterilized by autoclaving, 
dry heat, or boiling. Antiseptic solutions 
and detergents should not be used on the 
needles, syringes, or skin since even a trace 
of a disinfectant may be harmful to the 
virus. Injections should be made in the 
gluteal muscles, never subcutaneously. The 
vaccine must not be exposed to sunlight 
before or after it is reconstituted. Only 
HEP vaccine should be used for immuni- 
zation of cattle. In view of the imperative- 
ness of such precautions, living virus vac- 
cines should never be licensed for lay use. 


CONCLUSION 


It is our opinion that either brain tissue 
or chicken embryo vaccine will produce 
satisfactory immunity for a few months 
when injected intramuscularly in adequate 
dosage. However, although not yet proved, 
it is reasonable to presume that the im- 
munity induced in cattle by a living-virus 
vaccine will persist for a longer period 
than that by a killed-virus product. Also, 
the price differential per dose, about $0.70 
to $1.40 for living virus vaccine vs. $3.00 to 
$6.00 for brain tissue, greatly favors the 
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use of chicken embryo vaccine. In fact, it is 
the high cost of vaccination that often 
leads the owner to take a chance on future 
losses or to take out insurance. 

Both types of vaccines are safe from the 
standpoint of transmission of rabies but 
neither can be depended upon to induce im- 
munity in less than 20 days. The advis- 
ability of inoculating a herd of cattle which 
is known to have been exposed to a rabid 
animal, particularly a fox or skunk, is 
questionable. Deaths occurring ten to 15 
days later are difficult to explain. 

The veterinarian is obligated to explain 
two things to his clientele: (1) the nature 
of rabies in cattle, especially if they are in 
areas where fox or skunk rabies abound, 
and (2) the possibility of immunization 
with the kind of vaccine he believes to be 
indicated. Immunization of cattle is safe 


and it is practical if the cost can be kept 
reasonable. 
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Removal of a Hepatic Abscess in a 
Cat 


EDWIN J. KERSTING, D.V.M. 
Columbus, Ohio 


In August, 1957, a cat showed signs of 
anorexia, weight loss, occasional vomiting, 
and mild jaundice. Poor appetite several 
weeks previously was not considered im- 
portant because the cat was a known 
scavenger. 

At clinical examination the temperature 
was 99.0 F., the mucous membranes were 
pale yellow, and the heart and lungs were 
normal. Palpation of the abdomen indi- 
cated a small mass in the region of the 
liver. A differential leukocyte count showed 
77 per cent segmented neutrophils, 3 per 
cent nonsegmented neutrophils, 11 per cent 
lymphocytes, 2 per cent monocytes, 7 per 
cent eosinophils, and 5 per cent normo- 
blasts. A grave prognosis was tendered, as 
a result of which the owner requested 
euthanasia contingent upon inspection of 
the mass by means of a laparotomy. 

The abdominal organs were normal in 
appearance except for the left portion of 
the liver, which was rust colored and en- 
larged. The left median and lateral lobes 
were ligated at their bases and removed. 
When further examination revealed partial 
involvement of the caudate lobe and the 


Dr. Kersting is a general practitioner in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


caudal portion of the right lateral lobe, 
these were also removed. Thus, only the 
right median lobe, the cranial portion of 
the lateral lobe, and the gallbladder were 
left. Histological and cultural studies* of 
the excised tissues revealed a sterile ab- 
scess. 

After three days of routine postoper- 
ative care, the cat was too fractious to 
handle so it was sent home. A month after 
surgery, the owner reported the cat to be 
healthy. A year later it was still normal. 


Made at the department of veterinary pathology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


Clostridial Infection in Dogs 

Although much has been reported con- 
cerning the pathogenesis of different clos- 
tridia for man, cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
little has been reported for dogs. Clos- 
tridium feseri (chauvoei), which causes 
blackleg in cattle and sometimes in sheep, 
is fatal to guinea pigs and sometimes to 
other laboratory animals. Dogs were found 
to be highly refractory to Cl. feseri. 

When 34 dogs, in Egypt, were inoculated 
intramuscularly or subcutaneously with 
Cl. septicum, which causes gas gangrene in 
man, sheep, cattle, and certain laboratory 
animals, they were highly susceptible. Ex- 
tensive crepitating swellings developed, ac- 
companied by exhaustion, anorexia, septi- 
cemia, and death. Penicillin given within 
12 hours after inoculation controlled the 
infection—H. Helmy in Tijdschr. Dier- 
geneesk. (Nov., 1958): 1089. 
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The Ineffectiveness of Hygromycin Against Gastrointestinal 
Nematodes of Sheep 


NORMAN D. LEVINE, Ph.D.; E. E. HATFIELD, Ph.D.; ROBERT M. MACK, B.S.; 
WILHELM SCHAEFFLER, D.V.M. 


Urbana, Illinois 


THE ANTIBIOTIC, hygromycin, was recently 
introduced for use against ascarides and 
other nematodes of swine. This study was 
carried out to determine whether it is of 
value against the gastrointestinal nema- 
todes of sheep.* 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Twenty grade feeder lambs, purchased in Min- 
nesota in December, 1957, were used in this study. 
During the experiment, they were kept in a weath- 
er-tight barn, in two groups of 10 each. The con- 
trol group was fed a ration of corn (25%), bran 
(25%), soybean oil meal (15%), corn cob meal 
(33%), bone meal (1.5%), and trace-mineralized 
salt (0.5%), free choice. 

The treated group was fed the same ration to 
which had been added 0.33 per cent of a premix 
containing 2.4 Gm. of hygromycin per pound, or 
16.0 Gm. per ton, of feed. They were fed this ra- 
tion during the period of the experiment from Jan. 
3, 1958, to April 15, 1958. 

Fecal nematode egg counts were made December 
20 and 23 before treatment, and six other counts 
were made during the treatment period on January 
15 and 23, February 21, March 13 and 27, and 
April 15, using the McMaster technique.’ 


RESULTS 

The average weight of the treated lambs 
was 75.1 lb. at the beginning and 77.0 lb. at 
the end of the experiment, an average gain 
of 1.9 lb. However, 3 of the lambs died 
from parasitism and pneumonia during the 
course of the experiment and necropsies 
were done.** 

The first lamb died March 1; its initial 
weight was 73.0 lb. but its terminal weight 
was not recorded. The second lamb died 


From the College of Veterinary Medicine and Animal 
Science t, Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

The authors thank Kenneth M. McKee and Richard H. 
Condry for feeding the experimental animals and collecting 
specimens. 

*The hygromycin used for this study was supplied by 
Eli Lilly & ‘. Indianapolis, Ind. 

1Whitlock, H. V.: Some Modifications of the McMaster 
Helminth Technique and . J. Coun- 
cil Scient. and Indust. Res., 21, (1948): 177-180. 

**At the Diagnostic Laboratory of the Illinois State De- 
partment of Agriculture and the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


March 22; its initial weight was 68.0 lb. 
and its terminal weight 33.0 lb., a loss of 
35.0 lb. The third lamb died March 25; its 
initial weight was 64.0 lb. and its terminal 
weight 37.0 lb., a loss of 27.0 lb. 

The average weight of the control lambs 
at the beginning of the experiment was 
73.2 lb. One lamb died April 14; its initial 
weight was 66.0 lb. and its terminal weight 
60.0 Ib., a loss of 6.0 lb. The average weight 
of the remainder at the end of the experi- 
ment was 109.5 lb., an average gain of 
36.3 Ib. 

The average strongylinate fecal egg 
counts of the lambs are shown (graph 1). 
The term “strongylinate” refers to Hae- 
monchus, Trichostrongylus, Cooperia, Os- 
tertagia, Oesophagostomum, Bunostomum, 
and related nematodes. In the present 
study, Haemonchus contortus was by far 
the most important species found at nec- 
ropsy or at slaughter. 

The average strongylinate fecal egg 
count of the treated lambs was 870 eggs 
per gram (e.p.g.) on December 20 and 
1,770 e.p.g. on December 23 before the ani- 
mals were placed on the medicated feed. It 
decreased to 429 e.p.g. on January 23 and 
then rose to 12,167 on April 15. The last 
counts of the 3 lambs that died were 15,600, 
18,600, and 600 e.p.g., respectively. 

The average strongylinate fecal egg 
count of the control lambs was 1,770 e.p.g. 
on December 20 and 810 on December 23. 
It decreased to 300 e.p.g. on January 23 
and then increased to 3,638 on April 15. 
The last count of the lamb which died was 
14,100 e.p.g. 

The average Strongyloides papillosus 
fecal egg counts of the lambs are shown 
(graph 2). That of the treated lambs was 
2,250 e.p.g. on December 20 and 3,740 on 
December 23 before the animals were 
treated. It decreased to 686 e.p.g. on Janu- 
ary 23, increased to a peak of 7,600 on 
February 21, decreased again to 600 on 
March 13, and increased again to 2,433 on 
April 15. The high count on February 21 
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Graph i—Effect of 16.0 Gm. of hygromycin per ton 
of feed on strongylinate nematode fecal egg counts 
in feeder lambs. 


was due to an extremely high count of 
66,600 e.p.g. in the lamb which died a few 
days later; without it, the average count 
would have been 225 e.p.g. The last count 
before death of the other 2 lambs which 
died were 600 and 300 e.p.g. 

The average S. papillosus fecal egg count 
of the control lambs was 1,890 e.p.g. on 
December 20 and 1,470 on December 23. It 
decreased to 240 e.p.g. on January 15 and 
remained near that level until March 13, 
after which it increased to 925 on April 15. 
The last count for the lamb which died was 
0 e.p.g. 

Death was due to parasitism in 2 of the 3 
treated animals which died. One had 15,600 
strongylinate and 66,600 S. papillosus 
e.p.g.; the other had 18,600 strongylinate 
and 600 S. papillosus e.p.g. before death. 
Pneumonia was also present. The third 
lamb died of pneumonia. It had 600 stron- 
gylinate and 300 S. papillosus e.p.g. before 
death. 

The death of the control lamb was due to 
haemonchosis. It had 14,000 strongylinate 
and 0 S. papillosus e.p.g. before death. 


DISCUSSION 

Hygromycin clearly ineffective 
against S. papillosus and the strongylinate 
nematodes in the present study. Further- 
more, it was injurious since the treated 
sheep gained almost nothing. This may 
have been due to its action on the rumen 
flora, but no study was made of this. 


SUMMARY 
The feeding of 16.0 Gm. of hygromycin 
per ton of feed to feeder lambs for three 
and one half months from January to mid- 
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Graph 2—Effect of 16.0 Gm. of hygromycin per ton 
of feed on Strongyloides papillosus fecal egg counts 
in feeder lambs. 


April had no effect on Strongyloides papil- 
losus, Haemonchus contortus, and other 
gastrointestinal nematodes. Three of 10 
treated lambs and 1 of 10 controls died 
from parasitism and pneumonia. 

The surviving treated lambs gained an 
average of only 1.9 lb. during the feeding 
period, while the surviving controls 
gained an average of 36.3 lb. 


Effect of Analeptics on Pentobarbitone 
Anesthesia in the Cat.—The value of 3,3- 
methylethylglutarimide as an analeptic in 
cats anesthetized with pentobarbitone 
sodium was assessed, using young adult 
cats. Each was anesthetized by slow injec- 
tion of the barbiturate over a period of five 
to seven minutes, until deep anesthesia had 
been attained, i.e., the loss of palpebral, 
corneal, and pedal reflexes. 

The analeptic was given 15 minutes aft- 
er the anesthetic. When the analeptic 
drug was given, the recovery time was 
significantly shortened although not suf- 
ficiently so to be of much practical value 
as a routine procedure. On the other hand, 
it is efficacious and of value in cats given 
an overdose of barbiturate. A dose of ana- 
leptic should be approximately seven- 
tenths of the dose of barbiturate-—J. San- 
ford in Vet. Rec. (July 19, 1958): 592. 


A Grass Snake Intermediate Host for 
Tapeworms of the Cat.—Snakes common in 
the outskirts of Algiers often harbor cysts 
containing larvae of tapeworms. When a 
young cat was fed the intestine of such a 
snake and killed six weeks later, it was in- 
fected with many of these tapeworms.— 
(Arch. Inst. Pasteur, Algiers, 36:41-54) 
abstr. in Vet. Bull. (Oct., 1958): Item 3279. 
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A Ruminocolic Fistula in a Ewe 


L. Z. McFARLAND, D.V.M., and 
W. S. TYLER, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Davis, California 


A rare, apparently naturally occurring, 
ruminocolic fistula was observed in a 
mixed-breed ewe of Rambouillet type, pur- 
chased for anatomic dissection. The ewe 
had been embalmed and her vessels injected 
with colored latex. 

During the dissection, when the rib cage 
was removed and the posterior dorsal blind 
sac of the rumen was reflected forward, a 
fistula (fig. 1) was observed. The fistula ex- 
tended from the medial surface of the pos- 
terior dorsal blind sac to the distal portion 
of the colon, beyond the spiral colon. The 
fistula was 4 cm. long and was located an- 
teroventral to the left kidney. It was pat- 
ent, and there was no gross evidence of a 
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Fig. I—A drawing showing relationship of ruminocolic 
fistula to other abdominal structures in a ewe. 


foreign body perforation. The involved 
structures were removed, opened, and a 
representative section removed for histo- 
logical examination. 

Microscopically, the walls of the rumen 
and colon consisted of the three typical 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California, Davis. 


layers: tunica mucosa, tunica muscularis, 
and tunica serosa. The fistular wall con- 
sisted only of the tunica mucosa and sero- 
sa; the tunica muscularis of both the ru- 
men and the colon terminated abruptly at 
the fistula. A stratified squamous epithe- 
lium lined the lumen of the fistula, with the 
stratum corneum prominent near the ru- 
men and almost lacking near the colon. 

There were several vesicular areas in the 
stratum lucidum, which resembled that in 
the rumen. The submucosal layer of the 
tunica mucosa formed the major portion 
of the fistular wall, and it was surrounded 
by serosa. There were no inflammatory 
areas which would suggest a foreign body 
perforation, and there is no known embryo- 
logical connection between these two vis- 
cera. 

The two possible explanations for the oc- 
currence of this fistula are: (1) the fistula 
represents a healing over of a foreign body 
perforation, and (2) these two viscera 
came in contact in the fetus and, by an un- 
knotvn mechanism, their lumina became 
continuous. 

This is believed to be the first report of 
this condition in a ruminant, as an exten- 
sive search of the literature failed to find 
a ruminocolic fistula described. ~ 


Adenomatosis of Sheep's Lungs 

Infectious adenomatosis (jagziekte) was 
transmitted to 2 of 4 sheep using material 
from lungs which had been frozen for 52 
months. The extract was inoculated directly 
into the lung, into the trachea, and intra- 
nasally. At necropsy, after 14 months, the 
lesions were small but typical—Vet. Bull. 
(Sept., 1958): Item 2923. 


Erysipelas Induced in Pigs by 
Scarification of the Tonsils 

Of 14 pigs in which the tonsils were 
scarified and virulent erysipelas cultures 
were rubbed in with a surgical spoon, in 
Hungary, 13 showed a rise in temperature, 
11 developed skin lesions, and 1 died with 
erysipelas septicemia. 

None of 29 pigs vaccinated three weeks 
previously with different adsorbed bac- 
terins were affected. This method of infec- 
tion approaches natural infection more 
closely than does the percutaneous method. 
—B. Karoly and K. Gyérgy in Magyar 
allatorv. Lap. (Oct., 1958): 298. 
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Comparison of Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis, Shipping 
Fever, and Calf Diphtheria of Cattle 


O. R. ADAMS, D.V.M., M.S.; W. W. BROWN, D.V.M.; 
T. L. CHOW, B.V.S., Ph.D.; J. R. COLLIER, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
R. W. DAVIS, D.V.M., M.S.; L. A. GRINER, M.S., D.V.M.; 

RUE JENSEN, D.V.M., Ph.D.; R. E. PIERSON, D.V.M.,; 
L. K. WAYT, D.V.M., M.S. 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


INFECTIOUS BOVINE rhinotracheitis, an acute 
contagious disease of cattle, is character- 
ized by fever, rhinitis, and tracheitis, and 
is caused by a virus. Shipping fever, an 
acute infectious disease of cattle, is char- 
acterized by fever, dyspnea, and fibrinous 


From the College of Veterinary Medicine and Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins. 


pneumonia, and is of unknown cause. Calf 
diphtheria, an acute or chronic infectious 
disease of cattle, is characterized by fever, 
stertorous breathing, necrotizing laryn- 
gitis, and is of unknown primary cause. 
These infections, a triumvirate of re- 
spiratory diseases of feedlot cattle, cause 
extensive economic loss through mortality, 
loss of physical condition, inefficient feed 
utilization, and expensive treatment. 


TABLE !|—Comparison of Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis, Shipping Fever, and Calf Diphtheria of 


rhinotracheitis Shipping fever Calf diphtheria 
Temperature 104-108 F. 104-108 F. 104-106 F. 
Diarrhea Usually absent Variable Absent 
Leukocytes Slightly elevated Elevated Unknown 
Respiration Rapid; cough; dyspnea Rapid, painful cough; Stertorous; dyspnea; cough; 
abdominal breathing breathing 
Posture = Elbows abducted; head Head extended 
lowered 
Local clinical signs: 
Nasal cavity Rhinitis; discharge Rhinitis; discharge Normal 
Normal to laryngitis Normal to laryngitis Necrosis of vocal cords and 
arytenoid cartilage; rales; 
Trachea Severe tracheitis Tracheitis Normal 
Lungs Normal Decreased vesicular sound Normal 
anteroventrally; increased 
Pleura Normal Pleuritic friction sound Normal 
Epizootiology 


Predisposing cause Unknown 
Season 


Stresses 
Higher fall and winter Higher fall and winter 


Not established 


Primary unknown; secondary 
Spherophorus necrophorus 


Morbidity (herd) 18 per cent average Up to 20 per cent 1 co 2 per cent 
Age 6 months to adult 6 months to adult 1 month to 2 years 
Mortality of 

affected animals 3 per cent Up to 20 per cent Up to 20 per cent 
Immunizing agent Vaccine No effective agent None 
Transmissibility Aerosol; fomites Unknown Unknown 
Incubation period 2 to 4 days Unknown Unknown 


Nasal cavity Severe rhinitis; sinusitis Rhinitis; sinusitis Normal 
Larynx Normal to laryngitis Normal to laryngitis Necrosis of vocal cords and 
arytenoid cartilages 
Trachea Catarrhal to diphtheritic Catarrhal tracheitis Normal 
tracheitis 
Lungs Normal Fibrinous pneumonia Normal 
Pleura Normal Fibrinous pleuritis Normal 
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Fig. 


¥ 


i—Left enterler nasal cavity of a feedlot steer ellected with bovine rhinotracheitis. The dorsal 


turbinate has a surface deposit of mucus, while the ventral turbinate and the ventral nasal meatus 


are covered with mucopurulent exudate. x 0.8. 


Fig. 2—Left anterior nasal cavity of a feedlot steer affected with bovine rhinotracheitis. The mucosae 


of the turbinates and meatuses are covered with a deposit of mucopurulent exudate. x 0.8. 
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Fig. 3—Interior of an opened trachea from a feedlot heifer affected with infectious bovine rhino- 
tracheitis. Multiple erosions and deposits of exudate are present on the mucosa. x 1.2. 
Fig. 4—Interior of an opened trachea from a feedlot steer affected with severe and fatal infectious 
bovine rhinotracheitis. The necrosed and inflamed mucosa is covered with a deposit of mucus, fibrin, 
and purulent exudate. x 1.2. 


Fig. 5—Left lung of a 
feedlot steer affected with 
shipping fever. The apical, 
cardiac, and anteroventral 
part of the diaphragmatic 
lobes are pneumonic. Fi- 
brinous pleuritis is exten- 
sive over the cardiac and 
diaphragmatic lobes. x 0.25. 
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As acute respiratory diseases, the three 
present many similarities. Differential di- 
agnosis is often difficult. Careful study of 
history, signs, and lesions usually enables 


Fig. 6—Cut surface of cardiac 
lobe of lung of a feedlot 
heifer affected with shipping 
fever. Red and gray hepatiza- 
tion has developed. «x 1.4. 


accurate differential diagnosis. Visual ex- 
amination of the larynx by means of a 
laryngoscope provides unequivocal infor- 
mation on calf diphtheria. Laboratory tech- 


Fig. 7—Mucosal surface of the 
left side of the larynx of a 
feedlot steer in an early stage 
of calf diphtheria. The mucosa 
of the vocal cord and the vo- 
cal process of the arytenoid 
cartilage is necrotic. « 0.8. 
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8—Mucosal surface of the right side of the larynx from a feedlot heifer affected with severe 
iphtheria 


mucosa, vocal cord, a 


vocal process of the arytenoid cartilage are necrotic. 


x 1.0. 


niques may be necessary to confirm some 
diagnoses of infectious bovine rhinotra- 
cheitis. Discerning auscultation is helpful 
in identifying the three diseases. 

During uncomplicated stages, each of 
the three diseases is recognizable. Fre- 
quently, in advanced stages, complications 
render them indistinguishable. Animals 
with infectious bovine rhinotracheitis or 
ealf diphtheria may develop bronchopneu- 
monia. Animals with infectious bovine 
rhinotracheitis or shipping fever may con- 
tract calf diphtheria, and animals with 
shipping fever may show severe rhinitis. 

The characteristics of uncomplicated in- 
fectious bovine rhinotracheitis, shipping 
fever, and calf diphtheria are compared 
(table 1). Primary lesions of each disease 
are shown (fig. 1-8). 


Comparative Brucella Vaccination 

Brucella abortus strain 19 vaccine is ef- 
fective in cattle and is used in almost all 
countries. However, it can cause infection 
in man. Its use on a large scale, as a pro- 
phylactic against Brucella melitensis in- 
fection in man, is reported. 

Of 618 particularly exposed but serologi- 
cally negative persons vaccinated, includ- 
ing 204 students of veterinary medicine, 


none showed bad effects. Of 161 blood 
cultures attempted within two weeks post- 
inoculation, the organism was recovered 
from only one. Of the vaccinated persons, 
only 0.5 per cent developed Br. melitensis 
infection compared with 2.3 per cent of the 
nonvaccinated control persons. Later, 
200,000 persons were vaccinated, resulting 
in a reduction in morbidity to about one 
tenth of that in nonvaccinated persons.— 
M. Seeleman and K. Borger in Monatsh. f. 
Tierheiik., 10, (1958): 130. 


Evaluation of the Complement-Fixation 
Test for Anaplasmosis.—In a herd of 350 
catile, 19 were positive to the complement- 
fixation test for Anaplasma marginale, in 
1953. Nine were slaughtered but the rest 
were treated with large doses of oxytetra- 
cycline and were negative in eight months. 
Subsequent annual tests revealed 1 doubt- 
ful reactor in 1954, 4 in 1955, and 1 in 1956. 

In a herd of about 160 cattle tested in 
1953, 61 were positive or doubtful and were 
culled. In 1954, 5 more positive reactors 
and, in 1955, 2 doubtful reactors were re- 
moved. In 1956, all of the cattle were nega- 
tive—Roby et al. in Proc. U.S. Livestock 
San. A. (Nov., 1956): 60 
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Survival of a Guinea Pig Following Infection with Street 
Rabies Virus—A Case Report 


VERN S. BOLIN, M.S. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


SYRIAN HAMSTERS recovering from inap- 
parent “street” rabies virus infections 
were reported to be resistant to homol- 
ogous challenge. However, other investi- 
gators have indicated that rabies virus in- 
fections in mammals is 100 per cent fatal.* 
Animals showing clinical signs of rabies 
usually die a few days later. That occasion- 
ally an animal can develop paralytic rabies 
and survive is the basis of this case report. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The isolation and virulence of the New York 
City (NYC) strain of rabies virus for animals has 
been described.’ A frozen 20 per cent suspension 
of canine salivary gland (R-163) tissue,** repre- 
senting the NYC strain of virus, was thawed and 
centrifuged at 1,000 r.p.m. for five minutes. The 
supernatant fluid was removed, mixed with an 
equal volume of distilled water, titrated in mice, 
and inoculated into 3 farm-raised dogs. One-tenth 
milliliter of the 10 per cent virus suspension was 
injected bilaterally into the masseter muscles of 


Fig. !—Residual rabies paralysis in a guinea pig 
three months after injection of the virus. 


each dog. Each mouse was given 0.03 ml. of the 
desired virus dilution. Five mice were used for 
each dilution. Results showed that the salivary 


Mr. Bolin is with the U.S. Public Health Service, 
CDC-Phoenix Field Station, 706 East Adams St., Phoenix. 

The author thanks Dr. Earl Mundel, Kansas City, Mo., 
for taking the photograph of the guinea pig. 

*Obtained from Dr. Hilary Koprowski, Lederle Labora- 
tories. 


gland suspension had a virus titer‘ of 100,000 1.d.so 
in 25- to 28-day-old Swiss Albino mice. 

The 3 dogs developed “furious” rabies 15, 17, 
and 19 days after inoculation. When they were 
moribund, the salivary glands were excised and a 
piece of each gland was removed for titration 
while the remainder was frozen at —70 C. The 
pieces of glands were individually made into a 10 
per cent suspension, by weight, in distilled water 
with 10 per cent horse serum, centrifuged, and 
titered in 25- to 28-day-old mice. 

Those salivary glands exceeding 32,000 I.d.s 
per 0.03 ml. were pooled and adjusted to a 20 
per cent suspension by weight in distilled water. 
The glands with diluent were ground for ten min- 
utes in a Waring blendor surrounded by an ice 
jacket. The pooled salivary gland suspension was 
distributed in 2-ml. amounts in glass vials, shell 
frozen in an alcohol-CO, bath, and stored at —70 
C. until used. 

This pool of virus was shown to be high- 
ly infectious for ‘dogs. The masseter 
muscles of 19 dogs were inoculated bilater- 
ally with salivary gland suspension diluted 
to 10 per cent, 0.1 ml. of virus in each 
muscle. Of the 19 dogs, 15 developed rabies 
and were dead by the thirtieth day. This 
pool of virus served as inoculum for the 
next experiments. 

One vial of virus was thawed and opened. The 
contents were mixed with an equal volume of dis- 
tilled water and centrifuged at 1,000 r.p.m. for 
five minutes. From the supernatant fluid, ten- and 
twofold dilutions of virus were prepared in dis- 
tilled water with 10 per cent horse serum. The 
serial tenfold dilutions, titered intracerebrally in 
mice, contained 399,000 I.d.so per 0.03 ml. 

Dilutions of 1:10, 1:20, 1:40, 1:80, and 1:100 
each were injected into 8 Hartley guinea pigs each 
weighing 400 to 450 Gm. Each guinea pig was 
given 0.1 ml. of the desired virus dilution intra- 
muscularly in the right hindleg and the day of 
paralysis and of death was recorded (table 1). 


RESULTS 

Of the 8 guinea pigs injected with a 
1:100 dilution of rabies virus, 2 survived 
without showing signs of rabies, while the 
other 6 showed paralytic rabies and died 
by the nineteenth day. The remaining 32 
guinea pigs injected with decreasing dilu- 
tions of rabies virus had paralytic rabies 
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TABLE |—Results of Intramuscular Titration of New York City Rabies Virus in 40 Guinea Pigs 


Virus dilutions* 


10 20 


40 80 100 


Day of 


paralysis 10/9, 11/9, 12/9 10/9, 13/10, 14/10 12/9, 


13/10, 14/11 12/9, 13/9, 13/11 13/9, 15/12, 15/14 


and 12/11, 12/11, 13/12 15/11, 16/11, 17/11 15/11, 15/12, 15/12 13/12, 15/12, 16/12 17/14, 19/14, 19/17 


death** 15/14, 15/14 17/15, 17/15 


15/12, $/12 


17/14, 17/15 SS 


*Numbers are reciprocals of virus dilutions; **d 


r=day of onset of paralysis, numerator=—day of death; 


S/12=paralysis developed on the twelfth day and the guinea pig survived rabies virus infection: S=survived. 


between the ninth and seventeenth days. 
Some of the guinea pigs were more easily 
excited by noise and movements before 
paralysis developed. 

Of the 32 paralyzed guinea pigs, all died 
except 1. This animal was given a 1:40 
dilution of rabies virus, i.m., in the right 
hindleg. Paralysis appeared first in the 
right leg 12 days after inoculation and, by 
the fourteenth day, the left hindleg was 
paralyzed. The bilateral flaccid paralysis 
persisted for 30 days. At this time, the 
motor function of the left leg began to 
return, permitting the animal to use the 
leg in walking but with noticeable drag- 
ging. During the next six weeks, there was 
continued improvement in the left par- 
alyzed leg but some limping when the 
animal walked. 

The motor functions of the right ieg 
were alienated from the nervous system 
(fig. 1) since walking procedures never 
returned to normal, The eating and drink- 


ing habits of the guinea pig remained es- 
sentially normal during the three-month 
observation period. 

It was then exsanguinated and the serum 
was used for neutralization studies. Ten 
per cent suspensions of its lumbar spinal 
cord, medulla, basal ganglia, and hippo- 
campal gyri were prepared in distilled 
water and injected intracerebrally into 
mice. Five mice were used for each of 
four tests. None of the 20 mice injected 
died during a 21-day observation period. 

The data (table 2) clearly demonstrate 
that this guinea pig suffered a paralytic 
attack of rabies coupled with the subse- 
quent development of specific neutralizing 
antibodies. 


SUMMARY 


Of 40 guinea pigs inoculated with street 
rabies virus, 37 died and 3 survived. One of 
the 3 developed paralytic rabies which did 
not prove to be fatal. Specific serum neu- 


TABLE 2—Results of the Neutralization of Street Rabies Virus with Convalescent Serum from a 
Guinea Pig that Recovered from Rabies 


Serum Final virus dilutions* 

Final Virus (l.d.so Index** of serum 
Source dilution 1 2 3 4 6 titer) neutralization 
Normal 1:5 NDt ND _ 5/5 1/5 0/5 10-*-80 2.5 
guinea 
pig 
Paralyzed 1:5 3/5 0/5 0/5 1/5 0/5 ND 10-3. 10,000 
guinea 
pig 
Hyper- 1:10 ND 0/5 1/5 0/5 0/5 ND < 10°*-° > 1,000 
immune 8 
ND ND 35/5 5/5 2/5 1/5 10°5-° 
only 


*Reciprocal of final virus dilution in each serum virus mixture—serum virus mixtures were incubated at 


room temperature for two hours, each mouse received 0.03 ml. of the desired mixture intracerebrally; **the 
antilog of the differences of the virus titers is the neutralization index in infectious doses of virus neutralized 
by serum; #*ND—not done; tnumerator=no. of mice dead, denominator—no. of mice used in test; 
8 ie, No. 1648-53 concentrated rabies hyperimmune serum—guinea pig serum inactivated at 56 C. for 30 
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tralizing antibodies against street rabies 
virus were demonstrated in its serum three 
months after infection. 
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Induced Rabies in Hamsters, Guinea 
Pigs, and Mice 

When inoculated intramuscularly with 
street virus, guinea pigs were the most 
susceptible and mice the least, with ham- 
sters intermediate. The younger the ham- 
sters, the more susceptible they were to 
rabies. 

The virus was recovered from the sub- 
maxillary glands of about half of the mice 
and hamsters which died of the infection. 
In hamsters, the incubation period was 
relatively short and the course of the dis- 
ease was prolonged; in guinea pigs, the 
incubation period was longer and the 
course shorter; mice were intermediate. 

Hamsters usually manifested the furious 
form in the early stage of infection, but 
mice and guinea pigs showed nothing but 
the dumb form.—NIBS Bull. Biol. Res. 
(Tokyo), 2, 1957: 32. 


The Role of Bats in Rabies in Europe 


Rabies has been identified in the native 
insect-eating bats in Hamburg, Germany, 
and in Jugoslavia. The virus was occasion- 
ally found in their salivary glands. 

These bats, which have little contact 
with other species, presumably transmit 
the infection to them only during the rela- 
tively short stage of excitation. Unlike 
similar bats in North America, these have 
no chance of coming in contact with in- 
fected blood-licking (vampire) bats. 

Epidemiologically, the disease in Europe 
progresses uniformly whereas, if bats 


were responsible, it would occur sporadi- 
cally and in scattered areas. However, 
these bats are well suited to serve as 


reservoirs for the virus during periods 
when the area is free of clinical evidence of 
rabies.—R. Schindler and H. K. Dennig in 
Monatsh. f. Tierheilk., 10, (1958): 169-177. 


Newcastle Disease Virus from Cow with 
Shipping Fever—aIn November, 1953, when 
when 41 of 2,515 recently weaned calves in 
Wyoming had died of shipping fever, lung 
tissue from 1 calf was cultured for possible 
viral agents. The agent recovered killed em- 
bryonated chicken eggs and was not dis- 
tinguishable from Newcastle disease virus. 

After eight egg embryo passages, when 
inoculated into chicks, those 1 day old 
showed a loss of appetite, stupor, and pros- 
tration, but neither respiratory nor nerv- 
ous signs, while those 3 days or older 
showed no signs of abnormality. Both adult 
and young chickens developed protective 
antibodies against NvD when inoculated 
with this agent. 

However, no signs of illness developed in 
cattle, rabbits, mice, and guinea pigs when 
inoculated, indicating that this agent alone 
did not cause disease —Y. Ozawa and T. L. 
Chow in Poult. Sci. (July, 1958): 802. 


Acute Heart Disease of Swine 

In Denmark, muscle degeneration was 
observed at slaughter in swine with acute 
heart disease. The disease is attributed to 
hormone imbalance, usually a reduced thy- 
roid activity, and an insufficiency of the 
suprarenal gland. However, muscle degen- 
eration was also found accompanying in- 
creased activity of the growth hormone. 
It was considered a genetic problem, but 
with nutrition also playing an important 
role—J. B. Ludvigsen in Arch. f. expil. 
Vet-med., 11, (1957): 198. 

Heart death occurred in many swine 
in small herds but not in 30 large herds, 
nor where only 1 or 2 pigs were raised. It 
might be considered a sodium chloride de- 
ficiency since the potassium levels of the 
blood are raised and the sodium levels 
lowered. The large herds of swine are 
usually fed salt containing fish meal and 
the smallest groups are usually fed salt 
containing kitchen leftovers. 

In a test with 100 pigs, when sodium 
chloride was removed from the feed with- 
out other changes, 8 pigs died suddenly 
within three days while only 1 of the group 
given salt died. On a farm where heart 
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death was formerly frequent, no deaths oc- 
curred in 18 months after small quantities 
of sodium chloride were added to the feed. 
—P. Behn in Monatsh. f. Vet.-med., 2, 
(1956): 560. 

ee @ 

That heart death might be due to an al- 
bumin deficiency was suggested when typi- 
cal cases were found in a herd which was 
not fed animal albumins. Two pigs in 
which the albumin blood level was low re- 
covered when they were fed fish meal for 
several weeks while the other affected pigs 
died—H. K. Englert and C. Kopp in 
Ztschr. f. Tierer. u. Futtermit., 12, (1957): 
197 (abstr. in Die Vet. med. II, 1958). 


Red Angus cattle will, for the first time, 
have a class of their own at the 1959 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show at Fort Worth, Texas.—The Cattle- 
man (Nov., 1958) :102. 


Klebsiella Pneumonia in a Dog.—A cat- 
tle dog, 2 years old, worked well in the 
morning but was ill in the afternoon with 
a temperature of 103.4 F. and signs of con- 
solidation of the right lung. The next 
morning, his temperature was 104.6 F. and 
there was free blood in the feces. He died 
within 24 hours and at necropsy many 
Ancylostoma caninum were found on the 
mucous membrane of the small intestine, 
the lumen of which was filled with blood. 
Klebsiella pneumoniae was isolated from 
the lungs. Death was due to the pneu- 
monia.—Austral, Vet. J. (Aug., 1958): 253. 


Treatment of Bovine Coccidiosis 

In the summer of 1957, in the Italian 
Alps, coccidiosis due to Eimeria ziirnii be- 
came a serious problem in two herds con- 
sisting of 460 Brown Swiss cattle. Of 12 
treated with ammonium sulfate (4 Gm./100 
kg. body weight in a liter of milk twice 
a day for 4 days), 9 recovered in three to 
five days; 1 with an advanced case died in 
ten days; and 2 showed no improvement 
until treated with sulfonamides. 

Rapid recovery occurred in all of 25 giv- 
en either sulfaguanidine (200 mg/kg. 1 
day, then 150 mg./kg. for 3 days), sulfa- 
methazine (160 mg./kg. for 3 days, then 
80 mg./kg. for 3 days), or a sulfonamide 
mixture for four days. 

Of 5 given tetracycline per os (12 mg./ 


kg. for 3 days), 2 recovered but diarrhea 
continued in 3 although oocysts and blood 
disappeared from the feces. These recov- 
ered promptly when treated with sulfona- 
mides. Two untreated control animals die?. 
—G. Gasparini et al. in Vet. Rec. (Sept. 27, 
1958): 787. 


Antibiotics in Semen Following Intra- 
muscular Injection.—As a supplement to 
the addition of antibiotics to diluted semen 
of bulls, it was thought antibiotics injected 
intramuscularly might be useful. There- 
fore, either penicillin (6 to 12 million LU.), 
streptomycin (10 Gm.), or oxytetracycline 
(5 mg.) was injected into each of 18 bulls 
representing six breeds. 

When tested by the paper-dise plate 
method, penicillin at the lower levels was 
effective for six hours, and at the higher 
levels for 18 hours; streptomycin was not 
therapeutically effective; and oxytetracy- 
cline was effective against most sensitive 
organisms for 30 hours.—T. R. Barr in 
Canad. J. Comp. Med. (Sept., 1958): 297. 


A Litter of Pigs Weighs a Ton at 85 
Days of Age—A Landrace sow, in Mis- 
souri, farrowed 21 pigs in her third litter, 
and raised 20 which weighed a total of 
1,222 lb. at 56 days of age and 2,000 Ib. at 
85 days. The previous record was set at 99 
days, early in 1958, by the litter of a cross- 
bred sow in Indiana. The litter of the Mis- 
souri sow was divided, at birth, into two 
groups of 10 pigs. For the first five days, 
the groups were left with the sow alter- 
nately for four hours, then one group was 
left with her at night, the other group dur- 
ing the day. All were weaned at 4 weeks. 
In her first litter, this sow farrowed and 
weaned 13 pigs, and in her second litter, 
farrowed 15 and raised 14.—Nat. Hog 
Farmer (Oct., 1958) :22. 


Cross Immunity Between Canine Dis- 
temper and Rinderpest.—The existence of 
cross immunity between distemper in the 
ferret and rinderpest in cattle has been 
confirmed. It is believed that if a minimum 
immunizing dose of Carré virus can be 
established and if it can be produced in 
abundance as a virulent vaccine, it might 
serve as a sure and safe agent for immu- 
nizing against rinderpest.—P. Goret in 
Off. internat. des Epizoot. (Aug., 1958): 
501. 


editorial 


Rabies—Postexposure Treatment of Animals 


There are still some physicians who, 
confronted with a patient just bitten by a 
dog, would promptly treat the wound with 
fuming nitric acid and proceed to give a 
series of Semple-type vaccinations. Physi- 
cians who are aware of the more modern 
approach would probably clean the wound 
with soap and water and then consider the 
significance of the location of the bite, time 
lapse between bite and treatment, previous 
postexposure treatment of the patient, and 
the status of the offending animal. He then 
would decide which of the available com- 
mercial products (anti-rabies serum, Sem- 
ple-type vaccine, duck embryo vaccine) to 
use in treatment. 

Veterinarians as a group are probably 
better informed about rabies than practic- 
ing physicians because it is essentially a 
disease of the canine species. However, 
postexposure treatment of animals, usually 
pets, is a service many have never been 
asked to perform and, therefore, have 
given it no thought. The point is that 
neither the physician nor the veterinarian 
would have to make hasty decisions regard- 
ing postexposure treatment if he has given 
some thought to the problem beforehand. 


PROCEDURE WITH EXPOSED ANIMALS 


When a valued dog has been exposed to 
rabies, the owner turns for advice to the 
veterinarian, who can suggest several pos- 
sible courses of action, keeping in mind the 
long incubation period and the grave dan- 
ger if postexposure treatment of the dog 
fails. Because the alternatives are not in- 
fallible, the wisest advice is euthanasia. 

The alternatives that could be suggested 
are: (1) Confine the dog in strict isolation 
for at least six months; (2) if the dog has 
been vaccinated within the past year with 
nervous tissue vaccine or within the past 
three years with chicken embryo vaccine, 
revaccinate and restrain for 30 days; (3) 
if the dog has not been vaccinated within 
one year with nervous tissue vaccine or 
within three years with chicken embryo 
vaccine, confine it in strict isolation for 
three months and give postexposure treat- 
ment. 

When anti-rabies hyperimmune serum is 
used for postexposure treatment, it should 
be used within 72 hours after exposure. It 
should be followed within the next seven 
days with a single dose of chicken embryo 


vaccine or else a course of nervous tissue 
vaccine. 

In those cases where the dog had been 
previously vaccinated within the prescribed 
time by a competent person, postexposure 
treatment may be justified and reasonably 
safe. However, if there was no such previ- 
ous vaccination, the veterinarian may be 
justified in using considerable persuasion 
in connection with his recommendation for 
euthanasia. 

One dog developed rabies 96 days after 
being bitten by a rabid raccoon despite a 
14-day course of treatment with phenolized 
rabies vaccine that was started on the 
third day after exposure (see JOURNAL, 
Nov. 1, 1956: 438). As a result, two per- 
sons were heavily exposed to the saliva and 
had to be given Semple-type vaccine. For 
one of them, it was the second series of 
such treatment and the severe reaction 
caused concern for her recovery. Mindful 
of the hazard to human life in the event 
that postexposure treatment of the dog 
fails, the veterinarian who treated this 
dog against his better judgment was there- 
after more persuasive in his arguments 
for euthanasia. 


Let's Stay in Our Own Field 


Veterinarians often receive telephone 
calls from persons whose children or 
friends have been bitten by animals. Most 
of these people know just enough about 
rabies to be excited. They may be too dis- 
turbed to understand the advice given by 
telephone no matter how good it may be. 

Certainly no one is better qualified than 
the veterinarian to recommend what to do 
about the offending animal. His advice per- 
taining to capture, confinement, observa- 
tion, and perhaps eventual preparation of 
the head for laboratory examination should 
be given promptly in the spirit of public 
service. However, many of these people are 
seeking information about the treatment 
and protection of the victim, and it is here 
that the veterinarian should tactfully refer 
the caller to a physician. . 

Otherwise, if the physician’s decision on 
treatment of the victim seems to conflict 
with the advice of the veterinarian, the 
patient will be displeased with one or the 
other and intraprofessional relations may 
suffer. 
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Typing Vesicular Stomatitis Viruses 

A simple complement-fixation test which is re- 
liable for the differential diagnosis and typing of 
vesicular stomatitis and foot-and-mouth disease was 
described in detail. Charts described the titrations 
of the reagents and summarized the results ob- 
tained from 95 known and 170 unknown antigens. 
—{E. W. Jenney, L. O. Mott, and Erich Traub: 
Serological Studies with the Virus of Vesicular 
Stomatitis. I. Typing of Vesicular Stomatitis Vi- 
ruses by Complement Fixation. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
19, (Oct., 1958): 993-998.} 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Soviet Hog Cholera Vaccines 

Swine-feeding farms have been troubled by out- 
breaks of atypical cholera after repeated vaccina- 
tion with glycerinized crystal violet vaccine. In 
a series of experiments with 34 swine, vaccination 
with crystal violet vaccine repeated in two weeks 
failed to protect against 1 ml. of Dorset virus 
intramuscularly or against natural infection. Lap- 
inized virus alone or lapinized virus with anti-hog 
cholera ‘serum were somewhat more effective. 

Double crystal violet vaccination followed within 
one month by dried lapinized virus afforded the 
best protection. This method was employed to im- 
munize 20,000 swine, with good results.—{T. Y. 
Sergeyeva and V. J]. Popov, Scientific-Production 
Lab. Ministry of Agriculture, R.S.F.S.R., and G. A. 
Simonyan, Ramenskoye State Farm: On Specific 
Prophylaxis of Hog Cholera. Veterinariya, 35, 
(Oct., 1958): 38:43.]}—ROBERT E. HABEL. 


Vaccination of Sheep with Strain 19 

A state farm in the Uzbek, S.S.R., had been in- 
fected with brucellosis since 1932. In each of the 
three years before vaccination, 600 to 800 sheep 
had reacted to the allergic test, and mass abortions 
had occurred. In July, 1955, two months before 
the breeding season, all nonreactors were vacci- 
nated subcutaneously with strain 19. A dose of 1/5, 
1/3, or 1/2 the bovine dose was employed in dif- 
ferent flocks, but the results showed no difference 
in immunity attributable to dosage. A total of 
35,000 sheep were vaccinated, of which 26,000 
were ewes. 

Thirty days later, 1,102 sheep were tested by ag- 
glutination and complement fixation, revealing 93 
and 95 per cent positive reactions, respectively. Of 
627 allergic tests given 45 days after vaccination, 
23 per cent were positive. 

Abortions were reduced from 418 the previous 
year to 203 in 1956. Whereas Brucella was cul- 
tured from 34 of 56 aborted fetuses in 1955, the 
organism was found in only 3 of 82 fetuses cul- 
tured in 1956. The number of barren ewes in- 
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creased from 658 in 1955 to 1,015 in 1956, but this 
was attributed by the authors to bad weather and 
poor nutrition during the breeding season. 

Vaccination was repeated before the breeding 
season of 1956. Of the 100,974 sheep vaccinated, 
27,194 were ewes. In 1957, Brucella was isolated 
from 1 of 82 aborted fetuses cultured. In both 
years, all of the Brucella cultures obtained were 
identified as Brucella melitensis; none were strain 
19. Two years after the second vaccination, 1.8 per 
cent of the sheep gave a positive agglutination re- 
action and 1.6 per cent a positive complement-fixa- 
tion reaction. 

Of 520 yearlings left unvaccinated and distrib- 
uted among the vaccinated flocks, 11 reacted posi- 
tively to agglutination and complement-fixation 
tests. Five of these were slaughtered, but Brucella 
could not be cultured from them. 

In a flock of 700 ewes, vaccinated twice in the 
same year—before and after the breeding season, 
there were no abortions caused by Brucella. 

Of 805 reactors vaccinated, 32 developed local 
swelling, slight fever and depression lasting one to 
four days. After 11 months, 59 per cent were nega- 
tive to agglutination and complement-fixation tests. 

The authors concluded that, after two years of 
vaccination, the number of abortions caused by 
Brucella was greatly reduced, but the disease was 
not eradicated—_{N. V. Sofronov, Uzbek Vet. Res. 
Inst., and N. N. Novaev, Chief Vet., Ulus State 
Farm: Our Experience in the Vaccination of Sheep 
with Strain 19. Veterinariya, 35, (Oct., 1958): 28- 
31.}—ROBERT E. HABEL. 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Animal Ecology Today 


A careful perusal of this book might be expected 
to strengthen the veterinarian’s position as an im- 
portant and integral part of animal husbandry, 
and especially to add depth to his training as a 
natural scientist. 

In keeping with this idea, the author states: “It 
is the privilege of the scientist to be right, but to 
wish further the discovery of truth, if it be in his 
agreement or in contradiction to his earlier 
opinion.” 

In the chapter “Why Human Ecology?” the 
author expresses his views as follows: “It is the 
tragedy of modern man that the rapid develop- 
ment of agricultural science has induced an ava- 
lanche-like increase of soil destruction by inten- 
sive, unwise soil exploitation, because no consider- 
ation was given to the permanent protection of 
soil and vegetation. Man’s drive to utilize the day 
and to exploit the possible benefits of the moment 
without adequate heed to the future productivity 
of the soil may ultimately lead to his destruction. 
The demographic problem of human fertility in a 
world which grows more unfavorable for human 
survival is largely one of human behavior.” 

The author holds that “. . . ecology is needed 
for a proper understanding of man’s greatest prob- 
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lems. And that is why no other science is at this 
moment more important for mankind’s future than 
that of human ecology and the solution of its 
pressing problems.”—{Animal Ecology Today. By 
F. S. Bodenheimer. 276 pages; illustrated. Dr. W. 
Junk, Publishers, 13, Van Stolkweg, The Hague, 
Netherlands, 1958. Price $7.50.}—H. E. KING- 
MAN, Sr. 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of Infections 

This book deals entirely with diseases in man 
and their chemotherapeutic control. The author has 
been trained in both laboratory bacteriology and 
clinical medicine. His object in writing the book 
is “to synthesize these two disciplines for the stu- 
dent and practitioner and for the mutual benefit 
of clinician and laboratory worker.” 

The material in parts 1 and 2 is an up-to-date 
condensation of material generally available in 
literature. Part 3 is a brief discussion of the na- 
ture, cause, and treatment of a variety of clinical 
conditions occurring frequently in man. The author 
offers, in a commendable style, his own concise 
version of each condition. Although there is in- 
variably some divergence of opinion in clinical 
matters, the author has a sound and rational ap- 
proach to those conditions familiar to this re- 
viewer. 

The author has presented a large amount of in- 
formation in a small, well-organized volume. The 
feature which will appeal most to the student and 
the busy medical practitioner is the generous use 
of tables (25) to summarize drugs available, dos- 
ages, toxicities, routes of administration, informa- 
tion on inclusion bodies, differential diagnosis of 
virus and aspiration pneumonia, helminth infec- 
tions, and several other topics. 

This book will provide a ready reference for the 
basic scientist and the veterinary experimentalist 
searching for information on the characteristics of 
the common chemotherapeutic agents in current 
use.—{The Diagnosis and Treatment of Infections. 
By G. James. 234 pages. Charles C Thomas, 301 
E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill., 1957. Price 
$6.00.}—L. MEYER JONES. 


The Year Book of Cancer 

The 124 contributing editors for this book are 
eminent representatives of the various disciplines 
of medicine. Consequently, one may be reasonably 
sure that they are familiar with any important 
article relating to their own work, regardless of 
the language in which is appears. However, there 
is a disproportionate abundance of references in 
the English language, especially from the Ameri- 
can literature. 

The stated purpose of this book “is to provide 
the reader with concise abstracts of the more sig- 
nificant articles in the broad field of oncology 
which appeared during the preceding year.” The 
material is presented under 25 broad headings 
based on both anatomic groupings and special dis- 
ciplines plus a special article, “Oncology in the 
Soviet Union.” 


There is a section designated “General Animal 
Tumors” but it is devoted to experimental on- 
cology as related to small laboratory animals. 
Thus, while its stated purpose is achieved com- 
mendably with regard to human medicine, the 
broad field of veterinary medicine is ignored. Sure- 
ly, knowledge of spontaneous tumors of animals, 
including the domestic species, is a contributing 
portion of the broad field of oncology. 

This work will probably be of limited interest 
to the average veterinarian but should be of value 
to veterinary pathologists, especially those in- 
terested in oncology. It will serve as a convenient 
source to general references in the field. Since the 
broad principles of oncology know no species 
limitations, information on classification, behavior, 
epidemiology, and therapy, including surgery, 
radiotherapy, and chemotherapy, might be of value 
to the veterinary practitioner. 

The editors and editorial board deserve much 
credit for a difficult job well done. Much infor- 
mation is presented clearly and concisely. The 
paper is good, the type pleasing, and the reproduc- 
tion of illustrations clear—{The Year Book of 
Cancer (1957-1958 Year Book Series). By R. L. 
Clark, Jr., and R. W. Cumley, editors. 523 pages; 
illustrated. The Year Book Publishers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Iil., 1958. Price $8.00.}—CHARLIE N. 
BARRON. 


Comparative Aspects of Haemolytic Disease 
of the Newborn 

The author of “The Rhesus Factor’ has per- 
formed an excellent service in bringing together 
and recording the present knowledge regarding 
hemolytic disease of the newborn. He discusses the 
disease in man, the horse, mule, and pig, as well 
as the experimental production of hemolytic dis- 
ease in the guinea pig, rat, dog, and rabbit. 

About one third of the text is devoted to the 
disease in man, and veterinarians may feel that 
sufficient emphasis is not given to the condition 
in domestic animals. This is not the case, for the 
historical aspects and iso-immunization as well as 
the clinical, hematological, and serological aspects 
of the natural disease in domestic animals are 
thoroughly detailed. There is also a chapter in 
which is described the passage of antibody to the 
young, the effect of the antibody, and the mani- 
festation of hemolytic disease in different species. 

With respect to nomenclature, the author states 
that “haemolytic disease of the newborn” is pre- 
ferred to “erythroblastosis foetalis.” I much pre- 
fer the designation “neonatal isoerythrolysis.” It 
adequately describes the disease as seen in the 
horse, mule, and pig and is in common usage in 
many places. 

This book should be of interest to veterinarians 
and an essential guide for the student of animal 
diseases—[{Comparative Aspects of Haemolytic 
Disease of the Newborn. By G. Fulton Roberts. 
199 pages. William Heinemann, Medical Books, 
Lid., London. 1957. Price $3.00.}—D. W. BRUN- 
ER. 
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Veterinary Symposium to Be Heid in 
Israel Next May 

A veterinary symposium will be held in 
Israel, May 10-12, 1959, as one of the scientific 
meetings which will follow the Farmers Con- 
vention to be held in that country next spring. 
Two days of lectures by worldwide and Israeli 
veterinary authorities on problems such as foot- 
and-mouth disease, tick-borne, poultry diseases, 
leptospirosis, and rabies, will be given at the 
new Israeli Veterinary Institute, the dedication 
of which will take place at Beit-Dagan. 

An organization, American Veterinarians for 
Israel, of which Dr. Salo Jonas, New Haven, 
Conn., is president, is sponsoring group travel 
to Israel early in May for the various events 
there, including plans for the group to leave 
Israel by air for Madrid in time to attend the 
XVIth International Veterinary Congress, plus 
post Congress visits to Paris and London. 

Full particulars can be obtained by writing 
to Dr. H. E. Newman, American Veterinarians 
for Israel, Box 145, Merrifield, Va. 


Dr. Baker Globe Trots in Survey of Monkeys 
for The National Foundation 


On an eight-month sabbatical leave from Cornell 
University to study the health hazards of mon- 
keys used in the testing and production of Salk 
polio vaccine for The National Foundation, Dr. 
Donald W. Baker (COR ’29) visited England, 
Germany, Greece, India, Thailand, and the 
Philippines. He spent most of his time on Min- 
danao in the Philippines exploring the jungles 
from which the United States has received over 
300,000 monkeys for use in polio prevention in 
the last three to four years. 

In conducting similar studies, Dr. Baker has 
made three previous trips to India, which has 
been our principal source of supply until diffi- 
culties arose in securing the monkeys from 
there. Since South American monkeys are not 
considered suitable for use in the testing and 
production of Salk vaccine, the Philippines 
have become the United States’ chief supplier. 

While these monkeys are almost phenome- 
nally healthy in their natural habitat and with 
few enemies (snakes and eagles), they encoun- 
ter many environmental changes in their 9,000 
mile trip from the islands to the states. Dr. 
Baker’s findings will be used to prevent mon- 
key-fatality en route from the jungle to the 
laboratory. In addition, his report will show 
that the islands are capable of continuing to 


supply the United States’ demand for them 
unless something unforseeable should occur in 
the future. Dr. Baker will return to Cornell at 
the end of this month. 

The official name of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., was changed 
to The National Foundation in ceremonies 
held in New York City, July 22, 1958. 


Dr. Agnes Sjéberg Pioneered Veterinary 
Medicine for Women in Europe 

Born in Kauhajoki, Finland, in November, 
1888, Dr. Sjoberg, Europe’s first woman veteri- 
narian, was fascinated by the practice of veteri- 
nary medicine as a child, and overcame the 
stubborn opposition against acceptance of 
women students in the field of veterinary medi- 
cine to be admitted to the College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine at Dresden in 1911. 

Dr. Sjoberg’s excellent scholastic record 
from the College at Dresden allowed her to 
continue her education as the first woman stu- 
dent at the College of Veterinary Medicine in 
Berlin. When she was ready to take the exami- 
nations for her B.V.Sc. degree, permission was 
needed from the Cabinet of Prussia. After an 
interval of several months, the government 
gave its consent. This paved the way for other 
women students to take examinations in veteri- 
nary medicine. 

After practicing in different clinics in Berlin’s 
College of Veterinary Medicine, from 1914 to 
1917, Dr. Sjoberg moved to Neubrandenburg 


Dr. Agnes Sjoberg 


as an assistant to Dr. Otto in 1917, in order to 
learn about country practice. Later, in July, 
1918, she became the first woman in Europe to 
obtain a D.V.M. degree from the University of 
Leipzig. 

In August, 1918, Dr. Sjoberg returned to 
Finland where she has remained for 40 years 
as a large animal practitioner and a lecturer in 
schools of agriculture and cattle breeding. She 
has also published several works on various 
subjects and is a subscriber to the JouRNAL. 
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Meeting of American College of Veterinary 
Toxicologists 


Featured on the Jan. 21, 1959, program of the 
American College of Veterinary Toxicologists 
will be nationally recognized speakers on a 
variety of subjects embracing the broad field of 
veterinary toxicology. Preliminary arrange- 
ments include: morning work sessions of the 
committee and council, with the afternoon de- 
voted to scientific papers. 

This year’s session will be held, as before, at 
the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City, beginning at 
10:00 a.m. and continuing until about 5:30 p.m. 
on the day preceding the meeting of the Inter- 
mountain V.M.A. Dr. H. E. Furgeson of Ana 
Conda, Mont., president, invites all interested 
veterinarians to attend the afternoon scientific 
program. Dr. A. M. Lee, of Beltsville, Mary- 
land, vice-president and program chairman, 
promises six outstanding technical discourses. 

The College’s main objective is the advance- 
ment of educational and scientific progress in 
the field of veterinary toxicology. 


Correction—Nutrition Meeting 


In reporting the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Veterinary Nutritionists held in Phila- 
delphia on Aug. 18, 1958, two errors were made 
(see the JOURNAL, Oct. 15, 1958, p. 415). 

It should have been reported that Dr. R. E. 
Nichols (instead of Dr. T. J. Jones) “reported on 
two meetings with members of the research council 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Association 
and on a poll of the Veterinary Colleges which re- 
vealed that only two offer formal courses in animal 
nutrition.” Dr. Jones is the group’s chairman of the 
Publications committee and he reported on papers 
written under the encouragement of his committee 
and submitted for publication. 

In addition, “Upon accepting the gavel, Dr. 
Cunkelman, incoming president, discussed ‘Where 
Are We Now and Where Are We Going’ ?” 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


illinois 


Northern [Illinois Association—The 125 
members of the Northern Illinois V.M.A. who 
met for the association’s annual convention at 
the Faust Hotel, Rockford, on Sept. 17, 1958, 
elected the following roster of officers: Drs. 
J. G. Hardenbergh, Rockton, president; D. W. 
Rawson, Milledgeville, president-elect; C. H. 
Larson, Shabbona, secretary-treasurer; J. M. 
Nelson, DeKalb, and William Gay, Woodstock, 
executive board members. 


A total of eight talks were presented by a 
cross-section of speakers from five states. Dr. 
B. L. Lake, of Rockford, was in charge of local 
arrangements. 

eee 

State Association—Dr. Donald Wheeler, 
Peoria, guided the local arrangements for the 
Nutrition Conference for Veterinarians of the 
Illinois State V.M.A. held at the Pabst Brew- 
ing Company Auditorium in Peoria Heights, 
Nov. 19, 1958. 

Representing the Illinois State V.M.A. were: 
Drs. Morris Erdheim, Chicago; Mark Daven- 
port, LaGrange; Vernon Dvorak, Wilmette; 
Lester Fisher, Berwyn; and Don Wheeler. At- 
tending for the Illinois Feed Association were: 
Messers. Alvin Lovekamp, New Berlin; Dex- 
ter Obenhaus, Princeton; Cy Sievert, Chicago; 
Dean Clark, Chicago; and Carl Rylander, 
Waterman. 

Principally, the nutrition factors of cattle, 
swine, and dogs were stressed. 


lowa 


East Central Society.—At the October, 1958, 
meeting of the East Central lowa V.M.S., the 
following officers were elected: Drs. K. H. Ran- 
dolph, Lost Nation, president; J. G. Irwin, Iowa 
City, vice-president; and T. F. Bartley, Box 
454, Cedar Rapids, secretary-treasurer. 

In addition, the society voted to change the 
regularly scheduled meeting date from the 
second Thursday to the third Thursday of each 
month, 

s/T.F. Bartiey, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Kansas 


K.S.C. Meats Now Bear the Sunflower Seal.— 
A program of state inspection of slaughtering 
and processing of meats has recently been insti- 
tuted in the new meats laboratory of the animal 
husbandry building at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

The inspection program has a two-fold pur- 
pose: to guard the general safety of the meat 
consuming public purchasing meat products 
from the school laboratory; and to instruct 
veterinary students in inspection procedures 
and techniques used in commercial packing 
plants. 

Ohio 

Co-Ordinated Group Action—The Physi- 
cian’s Business Bureau, a member of the 
Medical-Dental Hospital Bureaus of America, 
Inc., is expanding its services to include all 
professional medical organizations and _ indi- 
vidual members of these organizations. These 
include the Registered Nurses’ Association, the 
Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association and 
the Cincinnati Pharmaceutical Association. 
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Announced through the Academy of Medi- 
cine in this city, the member groups of the 
Academy were invited to assist in maintaining 
a central office and to perform the non-medical 
functions of professional men and women. 
These functions include telephone answering, 
credit checking, collections, budgeting, person- 
nel placement, and professional management. 

Through this central business office, the pro- 
fessional organizations and their members can 
quickly dispose of routine procedures, freeing 
more of their time to provide health services to 
the community. 

Dr. J. Robert Hudson, president, Academy 
of Medicine of Cincinnati, and Dr. A. G. Mad- 
den of the Cincinnati V.M.A. were pioneers in 
crusading for co-ordination among medical 
groups. 


Pennsylvania 


Bucks-Montgomery Association.—The fol- 
lowing officers of the Bucks-Montgomery 
V.M.A. were elected November 12, in Doyles- 
town: Drs. Cameron S. Wilson, Richboro, 
president; Fred R. Guenther, Newtown, vice- 
president; M. J. Deubler, Newtown, secretary- 
treasurer. Delegate to the Pennsylvania State 
V.M.A. is Dr. Alan S. Vansant, Hollywood; 
alternate is Dr. D. M. Hopkins, Hatfield. 


One of Dr. Wilson’s first acts as president 
was to appoint a public relations committee 
composed of: Drs. M. J. Deubler, chairman; 
E. W. Holden, Norristown, Alfred Kissileff, 
Flourtown; and E. D. Tuckerman, Plymouth 
Meeting. 

s/M. J. Deuster, Secretary. 


West Virginia 


State Association—Dr. John J. Spanabel 
chairmanned the committee on local arrange- 
ments for the fall meeting of the West Virginia 
V.M.A. at the Hotel Fairmont in Fairmont, 
Oct. 12-13, 1958. 

Among the speakers at the meeting were: 
Drs. Franklin Custer, Oakland, Md.; Charles 
Diesem, Ohio State University; John Hanover, 
Forest Park, Ill.; and William E. Trussell, 
Charles Town. Plaques for long and outstand- 
ing service to the state’s livestock industry and 
veterinary profession were awarded to Dr. 
Charles Beall (TH '12), Morgantown, and to 
Dr. J.J. Cranwell (CVC ’07), Fairmont, at a 
banquet held October 12. 


Newly elected officers of the Association 
were: Drs. John Spanabel, Fairmont, president; 
William E. Trussell, Charles Town, president- 
elect; Harry J. Fallon, Huntington, secretary- 
treasurer; and Gordon Phillips, Charleston, 
J.O. Heishman, Wardenville, and James Moore, 
ol Point Pleasant, members of the Executive 

d. 


s/Harry J. Faion, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Wyoming 
Dr. Ketcham, A Civic Leader—Dr. J. E. 
Ketcham (COL ’40), a general practitioner in 
Cheyenne, has recently been elected president 
of the Wyoming Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. He has been active in the 
Easter seal program for several years. 
s/]. F. Ryrr, Secretary, Wyoming V.M.A. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. are reported as of Sept. 30, Oct. 30, 
and Nov. 3, 4, 5, & 26, 1958. 


TRANSFERS 
Haigazoun Arshagouni, from Detroit, Mich., to Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
Ralph L. Bishop, from Omaha, Neb., to Wichita, Kan. 
Oliver T. Douglass, from Kinston, N. Car., to St. Louis, 


Gliver E. Flory, from Sacramento, Calif. to Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Frank G. Gillett, from Salem, Ore., to Chicago, I. 


Il. 
Kansas City, Kan. to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Hubert C. Johnstone, from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to 
San Diego, Calif. 
Joseph O. Minnick, from Menominee, Mich., to Omaha, 


Merrill D. Radloff, from San Diego, Calif., to Portal, N. 

Thomas P. Sardone, from Chicago, Ill., to San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Herbert Shear, from Springfield, Mass., to Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Jack W. Smartt, from Ogden, N. Y. 

Seidel N. Stephens, from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Sioux 
City, lowa. 

eS Stewart, from Phoenix, Ariz 


“Albert W. Stichka, from Jacksonville, Fla., to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Robert K. Strickland, from Fort Worth, Texas, to Balti- 
more, Md. 

George W. Tyson, from Phoenix, Ariz., to Dubuque, 
Iowa 

john Henry Woolsey, from St. Joseph, Mo., to Grenada, 


, & L. Younger, from Fort Worth, Texas, to Helena, 
Mont. 


RETIREMENTS 


Robert J. Donohue, Toppennish, Wash. 
Spencer K. Nelson, Boston, Mass. 


-, to Fort Worth, 


Harry Seevers, Fort — Ind. 
George W. Trubey, Detroit, Mich. 
DEATHS 


Fred Gross, Omaha, Neb. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Charles H. Clark (ONT ’90), 88, Lansing, 
Mich., one-time state veterinarian of Michigan, 
died on Aug. 23, 1957. Following graduation 
from the Ontario Veterinary College in 1890, 
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he entered private practice in Michigan (li- 
cense No. 60), was appointed assistant state 
veterinarian in 1915, was made state veteri- 
narian in 1930, and retired from that office in 
1946. 

Dr. Clark joined the AVMA in 1916 and 
became a life member in 1953. He is survived 
by one son. 


*S. E. Hershey (QU '98, STJ ’20), 86, 
Charleston, W. Va., died Nov. 25, 1958, after a 
long illness. He was a native of Hagerstown, 
Md., but attended the veterinary school at 
Queen’s University, Kingstown, Ont., and later 
enrolled at St. Joseph Veterinary College, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


During the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in West Virginia in 1915, Dr. Hershey 
was in charge of quarantine and eradication 
measures in three of the state’s counties. Al- 
Ways active in professional affairs, he was a 
charter member of the West Virginia V.M.A., 
served as its president for 14 years, and as its 
secretary for 16 years. 

In 1940, he was awarded a plaque by the 
state association for his many years of dedica- 
tion and service to the profession. He joined 
the AVMA in 1912 and was made a life mem- 
ber in 1954. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Hershey were also active 
in national veterinary medical association work; 
he was the state’s first delegate to the AVMA 
House of Representatives and served in that 
capacity almost continuously from 1935 to 1952. 
Mrs. Hershey was a charter member of the 
Women’s Auxiliary and served as its secretary 
for a number of years. She survives her hus- 
band. 

Lester Edward Jenkins (CVC ’17), 71, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., died at the Rice Memorial 
Hospital on Sept. 27, 1958. 

Born in Minneapolis, Dr. Jenkins spent his 
youth at Maple Lake and Monticello. He was 
a life member of the Minnesota V.M.S. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, the former Florence Jones, 
and a sister. 


*Granville J. Miars (OSU ’31), 51, Jackson 
Center, Ohio, died in his home Oct. 6, 1958, 
after an extended illness. 

Dr. Miars had practiced in Jackson Center 
for 27 years. Survivors include his widow, Cre- 


tora Leininger Miars, five daughters, and a 
sister. 


S. L. Morrow, 82, a life-long resident of An- 
derson County, Texas, died Sept. 24, 1958, in a 
local hospital. He had retired from practice in 
May, 1957. 

Survivors include his widow, a son, four 
daughters, and 13 grandchildren. 


*Herman Victor Persells (KCV ’12), 86, 
Jacksonville, Fla., a life member of the AVMA 
since 1956, died Oct. 19, 1958, in a local hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Persells was born in Wisconsin and at an 
early age moved to the Wyoming Territory 
in a covered wagon. As a youth, he helped his 
father train ranch horses on a Sioux Indian 
Reservation in Twin Lakes, Iowa. 

After graduation, Dr. Persells served with 
the Bureau of Animal Husbandry in disease 
eradication in the Dakota territories. In 1919, 
he accepted a teaching position in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at the University of 
Georgia. Following this, Dr. Persells became a 
meat inspector in St. Louis, Mo.; a position 
ke retained for 20 years. 

Surviving Dr. Persells are his widow, Ida 
Dillon Persells, a son, and a daughter. 


Ernest M. Roesner (SF ’14), 66, formerly of 
Grass Valley, Calif., and a veterinarian in the 
state Bureau of Meat Inspection since 1941, 
died in Oakdale Oct. 15, 1958. He was in Oak- 
dale on a temporary assignment. 

Prior to entering state service, he had prac- 
ticed in the Grass Valley, Nevada County area. 
In addition to his widow, Dr. Roesner is sur- 
vived by a son, two daughters, two brothers, 
and two sisters. 


Other Deaths Reported—The following 
deaths have been reported. The usual infor- 
mation for an obituary was not supplied. 

Alva B. Davis (GA ’22), 60, Donalsonville, 
Ga., died sometime in October, 1958. 

Wayne H. Dean, 68, Elwood, Ind., died Oct. 
13, 1958. 

*James B. Wilson, Sr. (KCV 718), Saint 
Croix Falls, Wis., died July 21, 1958. 
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AVAILABLE* REPRINTS OF REPORTS OF 


t 


INTRAMUSCULAR CHLORAMPHENICOL 
IN SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE 
by Robert F. Borgman, D.V.M., M.S. 


Reprint, Veterinary Medicine 


SALMONELLA BREDENEY INFECTION OF CALVES 
AND PROPHYLAXIS WITH CHLOROMYCETIN 
AND STREPTOMYCIN 


J. A. Howarth, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
D. R. , D.V.M., Ph.D.; J. Bittle, B.S. 


EXPERIENCE WITH 


=== Reprint, Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association 


Reprint, Veterinary Medicine 


PENETRATION OF 
CHLORAMPHENICOL 
U.S.P. 
(CHLOROMYCETIN®) 
INTO THE EYE 


Reprint, Arch. Ophtalmol 


in Treatment of Comphcations 
Due te Secondary invaders of Canine 
Distemper and of Gastro-Enterins 


of Tests 1957 


in 


CHLORAMPHENICOL AND DIHYDROSTREPTO- 
MYCIN (CHLOROSTREP) FOR TREATMENT 

OF DIARRHEAS IN DOGS AND CATS 

by Leroy E. Schafer, D V.M. and Stewart H. Parker, D.V.M. 


Reprint, Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association 


CHLOROMYCETIN IN TREATMENT OF 
COMPLICATIONS DUE TO SECONDARY 
INVADERS OF CANINE DISTEMPER AND OF 
GASTRO-ENTERITIS 


by Fred Gasow, D.V.M., Edwin Oja, D.V.M. 
and F. E. Eads, D.V.M., M.S. 


Reprint, The North American Veterinarian 


CHLOROMYCETIN 
PALMITATE IN 
SMALL-ANIMAL 
MEDICINE 

by Elroy C. Jensen, D.V.M. 


Reprint, The North 
American Veterinarian 


TREATMENT OF 
GASTROINTESTINAL 
INFECTIONS IN DOGS 
WITH CHLOROSTREP 


by Robert F. Borgman, 
D.V.M., M.S. 

Reprint, The North 
American Veterinarian 


*THESE AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS ON 


CHLOROMYCETIN AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


PARKE, DAVIS COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN + TORONTO 14, ONTARIO 


— 
- 
IN 1957 | J SS 
by Mergaret Schlichting, B.A. 
j 
by H. Leopold, M.D., 
Anna C. Nichols, M.S. and 
Adolph W. Vogel, M.D. 
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FURADANTIN® VETERINARY 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


new, exclusive veterinary dosage form 


pleasing taste 
encourages prompt acceptance . 
™ tapered shape permits easy swallowing = 
@ readily retained 


for small-animal urinary tract infections 
FuRADANTIN promptly produces high bactericidal concentrations in the urine; often there 
is marked improvement in a few days and complete recovery in 1-2 weeks.1 


and canine tracheobronchitis 


FuraDANTIN administered for a period of 5 days effectively stopped coughing in 95% of 75 
,cases. In some instances symptoms were completely alleviated in 48 hours.? Recurrences have 
been very infrequent. 

SUPPLIED: Bottle of 100 scored Ora-zots (50 mg. FurRADANTIN with dextrose excipient). 
FURADANTIN VETERINARY also is available as: 10 mg. and 100 mg. bottles of 100 scored tablets 
and Oral Suspension containing 5 mg. per cc., bottle of 60 cc. 

1. Belloff, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.Oct.) 1956. 2. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. Med. 52:445 (Sept.) 1957. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor. onl Ie 
NITROFURANS~a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides * 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 


ROYAL PALACE, dating from 1737, stands in the heart of 
Madrid on the site of the ancient Moorish citadel. It contains a 
valuable library and a celebrated collection of tapestries. 


MADRID 


Scene of the XVith International Veterinary Congress 
May 21-27, 1959 


PLAZA DE NEPTUNO is one of the 
many charming squares found 
= throughout the busy capitol city. 


One of Madrid's tree-lined boule- 


vards. 


Two views (below) of Madrid's DEL 

PRADO ART MUSEUM, which 

houses many of the masterpieces of 

Spanish art. The collection includes 

4 the major works of El Greco, Goya, 

Murillo, and Velasquez, as well as 


notable paintings of other European 


ORGANIZATION SECTION 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


_ President—Mrs. E. A. Woelffer, 115 Woodland Lane, 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Secretary—Mrs. A. W. Eivers, 1745 S. 13th St., Salem, Ore. 


Auxiliary News Notes 

During the next few months, many of our 
auxiliaries will hold their annual meetings in con- 
junction with the state and regional veterinary 
meetings. The accomplishments, news, and rosters 
of new officers from these meetings are gathered 
together and reported to all members of the AV- 
MA Women’s Auxiliary in the spring of each 
year. The Auxiliary News will be mailed April 
1, 1959, to more than 7,000 women, a record mem- 
bership. 

We hope to make this edition the best one yet, 
so we are making a few suggestions to help you 
have your group well represented. 

1) Delegate specifically to your secretary or 
public relations officer the job of taking notes 
during the meeting and writing a report to the 
News editor. Emphasize your project or theme of 
action for the year. 

2) Pictures add greatly to every news story. 
Plan ahead with the veterinarian in your men’s 
group who will handle their news and picture 
coverage. Arrange with him to have a news pho- 
tographer at an appointed time to get a picture of 
the head table at your luncheon, the receiving line 
at your tea, your new officers in a group, your 
pet project in action—whatever you choose, and 
have the subjects ready for the camera. If a 
newspaper photographer takes the picture, the 
local editor will usually be glad to give you a 
glossy print. Send in the picture with your story, 


‘and a check for $4.85 to cover the cost of making 


a cut. 

3) The deadline is Feb. 15, 1959. Remember— 
your honor roll standing will gain a point by hav- 
ing an article in the Auriliary News. 

Finally, are you a member of the AVMA Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary? Please be sure that your dues 
for 1959 are paid so you will be on our mailing 
list. We'll come to visit you in the spring. 

s/Mrs.WaAyneE H. Riser, Editor. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Michigan State Student Chapter 

New student chapter officers elected at ° the 
spring term were: James Buchanan, president- 
elect; Nelson Westmoreland, vice-president; 
Quentin Bosworth, secretary; Richard Dorner, 
sergeant at arms; and Robert Holmes, treasurer. 
Dr. Waldo Keller serves as faculty advisor. 

Since the spring term of last year, we have had 
a wide variety of programs at our chapter meet- 
ings, including a report on the rabies vaccination 
program, large and small animal surgery movies, 
and a showing of slides of Scotland by a veter- 


inary student who participated in a farm youth 
exchange. Brian Forster of headquarters office 
gave a talk on public relations, and our delegates 
of the AVMA and state V.M.A. conventions re- 
ported on those activities. At our next meeting, 
we will have Dr. Charles H. Coy, president of 
Michigan State V.M.A., talk on the status of the 
intern in Michigan veterinary practice. 

Chapter members received rabies vaccinations 
under an experimental program, and a high per- 
centage of the students obtained quite high titers 
from these injections. 

We are taking part in the College Disaster 
Program as a part of our public relations work, 
which we are stressing heavily. The chapter en- 
tered a display in the all-college Activities Carni- 
val, which won the first place trophy. 

At the beginning of the spring term, a news- 
letter was initiated covering current news through- 
out the veterinary school, which is edited by veter- 
inary students. This is in addition to the M.S.U. 
Veterinarian, which is published once each term. 

A glee club has been formed with members 
from all four classes, and we are competing in the 
college intramural program. So far, we have had 
teams participating in softball and football, and 
plan to enter a basketball team this winter term. 

Among other social activities, we sponsored our 
annual Medicine Ball, the spring picnic, and the 
Fall Frolic, which was a square dancing party. 

s/QuENTIN W. Bosworth, secretary. 


The Porpoise has ‘‘Sonar’’ Sense 


The porpoise is supersensitive to sound and 
might be said to possess an echo-ranging or sonar 
system. They make occasional exploratory bursts 
of sound pulses, enabling them to detect and dis- 
tinguish between the objects in the water, even in- 
visible sheets of Plexiglas. 

In 202 trials, a porpoise made no attempt to 
catch a fish which was behind glass. When 2 fish 
were offered, both visible but one behind the 
glass, the porpoise would sputter, then listen be- 
fore attacking the right fish—Sci. News Letter 
(Nov. 8, 1958): 294. 


Excess of Oxygen Retards the Heart 


When animals were anesthetized with barbitu- 
rate and the amount of oxygen in the air breathed 
was increased, carbon dioxide in the blood rose, 
and if administered too long, it resulted in cardiac 
atrest in apparently healthy hearts—Sci. News 
Letter (Nov. 15, 1958): 313. 


Prairie Dog May Become Extinct 


The prairie dog, a plant eater, may join the 
growing list of extinct animals in about ten years. 
Grazing and cultivation of the land has been 
largely responsible for its declining population. — 
Sci. News Letter (Nov. 15, 1958): 311. 
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infections... 


KERASPRAY 


antiseptic 


bacteriostatic 


fungicidal 


local anesthetic 


Keraspray provides four potent 
antibacterials, plus an anesthetic, 
in just one puff. Keraspray, in an 
easy-to-use plastic insufflator, of- 
fers effective therapy for eye and 
ear infections, infected wounds, 
and following dehorning and 
castration. 


Each 14 Gm. plastic insufflater contains: 


Neomycin sulfate . . . . 0.25% 
Phenylmercuric nitrate . . 0.005% 
Sulfanilamide . . .. . 86.25% 
Sulfisoxazole ..... 10.0% 
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COMING MEETINGS 
Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


American Animal Hospital Association. Fifth annual re- 

gion two . Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 

— 18-19, 1959. ‘Dr. R. P. Knowles, 2101 N.W., 25th 
Ave., Miami 42, Fla. 


Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 20-22, 1959. F. B. 
Young, executive secretary. 

Michigan State University. Thirty-sixth annual postgraduate 
conference for veterinarians. College of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 
Jan. 21-22, 1959. W. W. Armistead, dean. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
convention. Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Jan. 22-24, 1959. 
Douglas R. McKelvie, correspondent. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Jan. 25-27, 1959. Larma Bennett, 
S.W. Sist St., Oklahoma City, Okla., executive 


Sate Veterinary Medical Society. Annual meet- 
ing. Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 26-28, 1959. 
College of Vet- 


B.S. Pomeroy, University Minnesota, 
erinary Medicine, St. Paul 1, Minn. secretary-treasurer. 


Louisiana State University. Annual conference. Pleasant 
Hill, Louisiana State University Campus, Jan. 27-28, 
1959. William T. Oglesby, correspondent. 


Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. Winter 
meeting. Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27-28, 
1959. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


Arkansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Feb. 1-2, 1959. H. M. Goins, 
Box 152, Berryville, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


Feb. 4-6, 


Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Winter meeting. 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Feb. 6-7, 1959. O. H. 
Muth, secretary-treasurer. 

West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Winter 
meeting. Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, Feb. 
8-9, 1959. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Fifth St., West Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., secretary-treasurer. 


Colorado State University. Twentieth annual conference 
for veterinarians. Glover Veterinary Hospital, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Fort Collins, Feb. —_ 1959. A 
short course on bull evaluation will be held, February 
14-15. O.R. Adams, program chairman. 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 16-18, 1959. C. B. 
Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Ave., Des Plaines, executive 


secretary. 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association and Vita Vet Labo- 
ratories. Annual nutrition conference for veterinarians. 
Public Health Building, Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 25, 
1959. J. M. Carter, chairman. 


Third Pan American Congress of Veterinary Medicine and 
Ninety-Sixth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association. Joint meeting. Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 
23-27, 1959. H. E. Kingman, Jr., executive-secretary, 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. B. D. 
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-general, Directing Council, Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Veterinary Medicine, P.O. Box 99, Azul, 
FONGR. Argentina, S.A. 


Medical Association. Winter 


Blood, secretary 


meeting. 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Feb. 26-28, 1959. Paul L. Spen- 
cer, P.O. Box 283, Jefferson City, Mo., secretary. 
Foreign Meetings 


Veterinary Congress. Sixteenth session. Ma- 
. Spain, May 21-27, 1959. Prof. Pedro Carda A., 
secretary, Calle Villanueva 11, Madrid. 


U.S. COMMITTEE: Dr. W. A. Hagan, chairman, 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, secretary, 600 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicage 5, Ill. 


Third World Congress on Fertility and Sterilixy Amster- 
dam, Holland, June 7-13, 1959. Dr. L. I. Swaab, Sim 
Agnietenstraat 4, Amsterdam, Holland, honorary secre- 
tary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Thursday of each month. Capt. Joe T. 
Williams, Qtrs. 931-C, Maxwell A.F.B., Ala., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. Dan P. Griswold, Jr., 


714 S. 39th St., Birmingham, secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 
Holcombe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of November, January, March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 
P.O. Box 1767, Decatur, Ala., secretary. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. J. W. Langley, 
Jr., P.O. Box 5013, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 


Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Gwyn 
Chapin, 2215 E Calle Vista, Tuscon, Ariz., secretary. 


ARKANSAS—Pulaski County Veterinary Medical Society, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Harvie R. Ellis, 54 
Belmont Drive, Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. John S. Blackard, 420 
Appian Way, Richmond, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16 St., San Francisco, Calif., 
executive secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Chaffee, 2333 
McKinley Ave., Fresno, Calif., secretary. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. Norman E. Cunning- 
ham, 2703 ‘“‘M’’ St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 
Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. 
Box 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. V. Todorovic, 47 
Mann Ave., Watsonville, Calif., secretary. 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Midwinter con- 

bear ference. School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 

eee California, Davis, Feb. 2-4, 1959. John W. Kendrick, 

: ; 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 


the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. T. J. Carleton, 325 W. Locke- 
ford St., Lodi, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Robert Lapham, 1194 W. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. H. M. Stanton, 1122 S.E. U.S. 
Highway 101, Tustin, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. Robert Lawson, Los Altos, 
Calif., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, 2075 
Silverado Trail, Napa, Calif., secretary. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. R. A. Mueller, 6420 
Freeport Blyd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. E. P. Bogart, P.O. Box 
758, Vista, Calif., secretary. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Dr. V. H. Austin, 14931 
Oxnard St., Van Nuys, secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each mouth at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif., secretary. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Kay Bewley, 1410 N. 
4th St., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 


Jensen-Salsbery Introduces New Trade Journal 


The publishers of the Jen-Sal Journal have in- 
troduced a new publication to the veterinary 
literature. Jen-Sal Small Animal Topics begins its 
life as a handy pocket-sized quarterly and will be 
sent only to members of the profession. 

The first issue contains an original article on 
digitalis therapy in the dog, a section on clinical 
tips, some abstracts from current literature, an in- 
teresting case report, and several articles on the 
use of Jen-Sal products. 

The AVMA congratulates the publishers of this 
attractive new trade journal and wishes for it a 
degree of success commensurate with that of its 
companion journal. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Robert Schroeder, 9738 
Tecum Rd., Downey, Calif., secretary. 


Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. Lionel H. Brazil, Route 
4, Box 53, Tulare, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Medical Society, 
the fourth Tuesday of every month. Gene M. Bierhaus, 
2896 S. Federal Blvd., Englewood, Colo., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Wednesday of each month, in Fort Collins. Dr. James 
Voss, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo., secretary. 


INJURED TEATS 
SCAB TEATS 
STENOSIS 
POST-OPERATIVELY 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide 
medical antisepsis are of prime importance in treat- 
ing teat troubles. Dr. Naylor Dilators accomplish 
these 2 objectives specifically with this 2-WAY 
ACTION: 


1. MECHANICAL ACTION .. . gently supports 
sphincter and teat mucosa—keeps teat open 
and promotes easier, natural milking. Positive 
retention in small or large teats. 


2. MEDICAL ACTION... Su/fathiazole released 
slowly from within the Dilator provides broad 
antimicrobial protection; combats infection and 
reduces swelling; minimizes ascending inflam- 
mation and promotes healing. 

WITH ANTIBIOTICS... Saturated with your 

favorite udder infusion ‘antibiotic, Dr. Naylor 

Dilators are an ideal vehicle for additional local 

medication following teat surgery. 


Available from your ethical supplier or write Dept. “‘P’ 
H. W. NAYLOR CoO., Morris, N. Y. 


Teat Dilators 


Dr. Naylor 


Medicated 


SUPPLIED: 
Dispensing vials—16's 
Labled packages—45's 
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Inn, St. Petersburg. Fred Jones, 3606 S. Dale Mabry, 
Tampa, Fla., secretary. 


Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodson’s Restaurant, Stephen 
C. Hite, 3051 Beldin, Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. John Webb, P.O. Box 183, Cantonment, Fla., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura Sr., 
West Palm Beach. B. W. Bigger, 2833 S. 4th St., 
Fort Pierce, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth ‘Mhurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. John S. Haromy, 
Route #1, Box 107-A, Lake Wales, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Joe B. 
O’Quinn, 1690 E. 4th, Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association. the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville, G. L. 
Burch, P.O. Box 405, Ocala, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 


Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. Robert E. Cope, 127 
E. Mason, Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 
GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta. W. V. Smith, 1039 Marietta St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 
Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m., at the Town 
Tavern, Augusta, Ga. H. G. Blalock, Jr., 2190 Highland 
Ave., Augusta, secretary. 


EAR-CROPPING FORMS 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 

with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip 
when clamped into position, Made of non-rusting 
cast aluminum, highly polished. Simplicity of design 
and construction reduces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 
for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 
Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these four 
—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 
special order. Sold to veterinarians only. Send 
check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
2126 Forest Road Lansing 10, Mich. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. A. P. Mayer, 
Jr., R.F.D. 2, Newark, Del., secretary-treasurer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—District of Columbia Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Tuesday evenings 
of January, March, May, and October. William I. Gay, 
5200 Chandler St., Bethesda, Md., secretary-treasurer. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month at 8:00 p.m., place speci- 
fied monthly. L. R. Poe, 753 W. Fairbanks Ave., Winter 
Park, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 

Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 


OXYGEN AND RESUSCITATION UNIT 
This unit can be used efficiently for straight Positive pressure resuscitation is accom- 
flow oxygen therapy or for resuscitation. plished by squeezing non-rebreathing bag 
Routine intubation and “oxygen cage” tech- With thumb over exhalation port. 
niques are no longer needed. Transparent face masks are provided in large 


‘ and ll sizes, it i i i 
The inhaler assembly can be attached to and —— 
large or small oxygen cylinder equipped with 


means to govern flow rate. Assembly has a The dependability of Ohio Chemical equip- 


pressure limiting valve, plus a non-rebreath- 
ing valve to assure pure oxygen supply. 


Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians. 
Model 901 Basic Unit 
Model 900 Deluxe Unit 


equipped with yoke and needle assembly) 


“FOB Madison, Wis. (Prices slightly higher in 


Canada) 


Oxygen and anesthetic gases available nationwide from Ohio branches and dealers. 


(Deluxe unit has sturdy carrying case, and is 


ment is backed by 45 years of service to hos- 
pitals. For added information on this unit, 
please request bulletin 4658. 


Okeo 
OHIO CHEMICAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO 


Madison 10, Wisconsin 


(A Division of Air Reduction 
Company, Inc.) 
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New crunchy nuggets keep their shape for hours 
...won’t mush or cake, even in boiling water! 


Yes, new “controlled” texture means easier mixing . . . easier eating. 
Gaines gives your dogs a new taste, too: the flavor of real beef! 

New Gaines is highly digestible. Specially processed to prevent 
stool problems. Better-than-ever in body, to keep your dogs at their 
winning best. And each nugget contains the same homogenized bal- 
ance of essential nutrients that has helped generations of champions 
to a longer prime of life. 

All these advantages—in the first meal that mixes even better than 
kibble! Discover New Gaines for yourself—soon! 


GAINES MEAL: The “Longer Prime of Life” Dog Food 
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mixes better than: 
expensive kibble!: 


New Gaines Meal has a bright 
new bag: 25- and 50-Ib. sizes 
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Castle’s 777 
SpeedClave... 


reaches spore-killing 
temperatures in 4-8 minutes! 


Here you have the simplest and quickest 
way to sterilize—with Castle’s 777. 

The 777 SpeedClave gives you added pro- 
tection from Canine Infectious Hepatitis and 
other communicable small animal diseases. 
Completely automatic. You just load it...“‘set 
it and forget it.” It reaches spore-killing tem- 
peratures fast. Sterilizes in minutes, then shuts 


itself off automatically. 

It’s the perfect answer for your small-load 
processing. And it’s economical . . . saves 
instrument wear . . . saves time .. . and the 


initial cost is surprisingly low. 
See your Castle dealer or mail coupon for 
complete details. 


Please send descriptive bulletin on the 777 SpeedClave. 
Name 


Addr: 
LIGHTS & 


STERILIZERS 


Wilmot Castle Company « 17660 East Henrietia Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 

second Tuesday of each month. Charles H. Armstrong, 
1021 Davis St., Evanston, secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. E. I. Pilchard, Cham- 
paign, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 


INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. P. T. Parker, 
224 N. Mill St., secretary-treasurer. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Stanton Williamson, 
217 W. Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 
Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P.O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


IOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, 
Iowa. A. J. Cotten, P.O. Box 183, Grundy Center, sec- 
retary. 

Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, except June, July, and August, 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. John Herrick, 

202 S. Hazel Ave., Ames, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 

Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 

7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 

McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 

East Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Society, the Second 

Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar 

Rapids, lowa. T. F. Bartley, P.O. Box 454, Cedar 

Rapids, secretary. 

Fayette County py Medical Association, the 

third of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 

Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 

May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Iowa. Barry » P.O. 


North Central fowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Box 797, Fort 


Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, 

6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 

Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
as May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bldg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer, 
Hull, secretary. 

Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 

Southwestern Iowa Me Medical Association, the 
firse Tuesday of April and Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, "202 S. Stone St., 
Creston, secretary. 

Upper Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, Iowa. W. A. Danker, Dows, Iowa, secretary. 


som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky., secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
within a radius of 50 miles, except ‘—— May, : 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane 

Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


Madison St., Baltimore, 


Box 162, Milford, secretary 
aap MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
ise tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
ae through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and 
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Md. Leonard D. Krinsky, 6111 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 

MICHIGAN—Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of every month at 7 p.m. 
Jerry Fries, 2070 E. Main St., Owosso, Mich., secretary. 


Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of each month with the exception of November 
and December. Robert W. Acton, 4110 Spring Rd., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Alvin R. Conquest, 
P.O. Box 514, Grand Blanc, Mich., secretary. 
Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of every month, September through 
May. Louis J. Rossoni, 24531 Princeton Ave., Dearborn 
8, Mich., secretary. 

MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 


August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., By: Mo., at 8 p.m. Edwin E. 
Epstein, 4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo., 
secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Hotel Kansas 
City, Mo. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., Kansas 
City, 18, Kan., secretary. 

NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 
Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Silva, 1170 Airport 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 

NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, R.D. 1, Box 284A 
secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 


, Cranbury, N. J., 


House, 925 Springfield “Ave. 


James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, N.J., secretary. 


Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
L. Smith, P.O. Box 938, 


fourth Tuesday of month at the 

Veterinary Hospital, R. M. 
Fictipaidi Animal Hospital, Collingswood, N.J., secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
Association, third Wednesday of each month, Fez Club, 

ue, N.M. Jack Ambrose, 3018 N. Rio Grande 
Blvd., Albuquerque, secretary-treasurer. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 


York 23, N. Y. 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. C. G. 
Sims, 2450 Battleground Ave., Greensboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 


Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly, Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 


Piedmont V; Medical 


eterinary last Friday 
of each month. J. G. Martin, Doone 


the 
. Car., secretary. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


COMPLETE LINE 


OF 


SMALL ANIMAL BIOLOGICS 


WELL, THEY DO...AND WHAT'S MORE, 
THEY TAKE A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT 
OF CARE IN PRODUCING A FIRST-CLASS 


LINE OF BIOLOGICS TO EFFECTIVELY 
MEET YOUR VETERINARY NEEDS. 


ANTI CANINE DISTEMPER AND ANTI INFEC- 
TIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS AND ANTI LEPTO- 
SPIRA CANICOLA SERUM (TRIPLE SERUM) in 
100cc vials. 

CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE — Modified — 
Live Virus—Chick Embryo Origin—Desiccated 
in 1 and 5-1 dose cartons. 

CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE—Modilied Live 
Virus—Chick Embryo Origin—Desiccated and 
Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine Canine 
Tissue Origin (DH') in | and 5-1 dose cartons. 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE AND INFEC- 
TIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE IN B.S.T. 
BACTERIN (POLYGEN) in 6-Scc and SO0cc vials 
FELINE DISTEMPER VACCINE—Feline Tissue 
Origin—Desiccated in 2-1 dose cartons. 
RABIES VACCINE—Modified Live Virus—Chick 
Embryo Origin—Desiccated in 1, 5-]1 and 10 
dose cartons. 


BIO LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Kansas 
BIOLOGICALS FOR VETERINARIANS 


| 
| 
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csuay « | 
; ecember, at the Irvington 
|, Newark, N.J., secretary. 
Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth E 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
Trenton, N.J., secretary. 
New York of Sciences, 2 East 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 61st St., New : 
secretary. 
|_| 


In cattle shipment 
cut weight losses 


over 50% 


Injection SPARINE makes money for you. 


Even after an 18-hour trip, SPARINE, given intramuscularly to cattle, reduced 
shrinkage in most cases over 50%. 


Weight prior Weight at Loss 
Group* to shipping Feed lot in pounds 
Total Average Total Average Group Average 
_ 1+SPARINE, 73 25,525 349.6 24840 340.25 685 9.25 2.6 
0.5 mg./lb. 
2—Untreated 30 10,365 345.5 9,775 325.89 590 19.8 5.6 
3—SPARINE, 59 26,365 446.65 25,562 433.3 803 «13.3 3.04 
0.5 mg./lb. 
4—Untreated 26 11,300 434.7 10,530 405 770 (29.6 6.89 
5—SPARINE, 50 30,010 600.2 27,030 540.6 2,980 59.6 9.93 
0.4 mg./Ib. 
6—Untreated 50 31,160 623.2 27,070 5414 4,090 81.8 13.12 


*Groups 1 to 4 travelled 18 hours by truck. Groups 5 and 6 
travelled 17 hours by truck. 


Po 
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MEMO 


as the best 
@ for Stopping the cattle Shipper's 
monetary loss due to Shrinkage in transit 
AVAILABLE 


Injection: 50 mg. Per cc., Vials of 10, 30 cc., 
and now in an 


ew size Package—100 cc. 
» 50 and 100 mg., vials of 50. 


fence walking, @ 
interruptions. 


R 


arine 


Wyeth 
Promazine Hydrochloride, Wy 
DE 
CHLORI 
HYDRO 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


about SPARINE. 


inarians 
Available only through Veterina 


To: John Doe, D.V.M. 
Ex Subject: New indication for SPARINE, 
Cattlemen Will be reading this advertisement. 
We are telling them about Injection SPARINE and 
arin the savings that it wil) effect. They will call — | 
on you for advice on the use of SPARINE to reduce 
weight losses due to the rigors of Shipping. 
3 SPARINE has been the first choice of the D.v.y. in § oe 
many applications in small animal Practice and 
in Preparation of large and small animals for 
i] Cattle lose 
weight losses 
sparine 
SPARINE 
Remember, before shippiné; t 
Byeth 
TH 


J. E. Sullivan Named Southern Veterinary 
Sales Manager of Schering 

James E. Sullivan, Jr., has been appointed South- 
ern ‘division manager of veterinary sales for Scher- 
ing Corporation, it was announced Nov. 11, 1958, 
by Charles W. Rahner, Jr., veterinary sales man- 
ager. 


James E. Sullivan, Jr. 


Mr. Sullivan will be responsible for the employ- 
ment, supervision, and training of the company’s 
sales representatives in the Southern states. 

Joining the veterinary sales force at Schering in 
May, 1956, Mr. Sullivan had represented the com- 
pany in the New England area prior to his cur- 
rent assignment. He had formerly been a sales rep- 
resentative for the Pitman-Moore Company. Mr. 
Sullivan holds a degree in biology which he re- 
ceived from Middlebury College, Vt., in 1949. 


Secretary. 
Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. 
in the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. Viiu 
Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 


6210 Hamilton Ave., az North Bend Road, G. C. Lewis, 
451 E. Galbraith Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every month, 
September through May. E. M. Simonson, 3120 Valley 
View Dr., Columbus, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firsts Wednesday in » October, December, 
F » March, April and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 


Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, 8208 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 

Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, 6941 Far Hills Ave., 
Dayton, secretary. 

Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firsts Wednesday of alternate months beginning with 
February. D. J. Kern, Killbuck, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 


fourth Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m., Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam Segall, 
2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and os ng 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 
1683 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 


Ohio. M. L. Scott, 
42 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 NW. 23rd St., “+. 
homa City. Forest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th St 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 


AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Council on Research of the AVMA an- 
nounces the availability of a number of 
fellowships for postgraduate training for 
the academic year, 1959-1960. 
The recipient of a fellowship must be a 
veterinarian and a citizen of the United 
States or Canada. Veterinary students 
who expect to graduate at the end of the 
current school year and who wish to fol- 
low a career in research may apply for a 
fellowship. 
The latest date for filing the completed 
application is Feb. 15, 1959. Approximate- 
ly one month is required for processing 
completed applications after receipt by 
the secretary of the Council. Qualified 
persons should secure and submit appli- 
cations as early as possible to insure their 
file being complete for presentation to the 
Committee on Fellowships. 
The Committee on Fellowships of the Coun- 
cil on Research will meet in March to con- 
sider applications, and the awards will be 
announced soon afterward. The stipend 
will be determined in each case by the 
needs of the individual, the location of the 
school in which he proposes to work, and 
other factors. In general, the stipends 
range from $100 monthly and upward. 
Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information by writing to Secretary, 
AVYMA Council on Research, C. H. Cunning- 
ham, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


ao : ‘ j a Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and August), 
iy ao Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
a third Friday of each month at Orange Bowl Restaurant, 
feo Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
ae OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
| | 
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BRAND OF FURAZOLIDONE VETERINARY 


provides bactericidal action at the site of infection 


Anew dosage form for inhalation, FUROXONE AERODUST VETERINARY 
is a fine, light, yellow powder that contains Furoxone 25%, and re- 
mains suspended in the air for 30 minutes or longer. It is indicated 
for the treatment of chronic respiratory disease (C.R.D. or air sac 
infection) in poultry flocks. 

Administration : For each 1,000 chickens, empty the contents of one 
100 gram carton into a dust applicator such as a Hudson Admiral 
Duster No. 766. In dim light or darkness, direct dust cloud about 
2 feet over birds from a distance of 5 to 6 feet from nearest bird. 
Supplied: Carton of 100 Gm. 

Other Eaton veterinary preparations for poultry: 

FUROXONE CONCENTRATE VETERINARY —F eed additive for salmonelloses, 


histomoniasis, hexamitiasis, synovitis and control of secondary invaders 
associated with chronic respiratory disease and non-specific enteritis. 


FURACIN® WATER MIX VETERINARY— Drinking water additive for the 
brand of nitrofurazone control of outbreaks of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis 
due to Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix in chickens. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials . . . 
O.N x neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
°o EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 


FUROXONE ’ AERODUST | 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


A complete line of Record 
fessional Stationery i 
@ Financial Record Book 
e@ Appointment Book 

Printed Stationery 

Patients’ Records 


W. 1959 | « File Guides 
EDITION| e Payment Records 


THE COLWELL COMPANYT 
281 University Ave., Champaign, Ill. 


Supplies and Pro- 
specifically for 


day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Arlen D. Hill, 5302 E. 
lith St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Association of Small Animal Veterinarians, first 
and third Mondays, City-County Health Dept. T. E. 
Messler, 3104 E. S5ist St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m. Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lloyds’, 718 N.E. 12th Ave. Portland. 
Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Bivd., Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 


the third 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 


Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, 


Marion Hotel, Salem. Robert J. Mallorie, P.O. Box 


155, Silverton, Ore., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 

Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 

Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 

Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical 
GEORGIA. 


Association—see 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 


Wednesday of each month. Jack E. Habluetzel, Route 
1, Box 65-N, Ingleside, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 


third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Ct., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. T. P. Koudelka, 
P.O. Box 694, Harrisonburg, Va., secretary. 
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Big Red likes to keep up with the times. 
But he doesn’t change for changes’ 
sake. Like a Brooks suit or a Rolls 
Royce, the built-in quality of Big Red 
Dog Foods is essentially stable — it 
stays at the same high level! 
Changes in Big Red are of two kinds: 
Improvement in nutritional value. And 
improvement in something other than 
nutritional value. The recent change 
in the meal was of the second kind. 
Here is what it means to you: 

1. Palatability is improved 

2. Appearance is better 

3. Texture is coarser 
These changes are made by adding 
pure animal fat at the time of blend- 
ing. And the fat is protected from 
rancidity by a special treatment. 


What Stays The Same 

1. Guaranteed analysis — Protein 
25%, Fat 8%. 

2. The high nutritional value — 
minerals, vitamins, carbohy- 
drates, that are right for a 
dog’s normal growth and 
health. 

Dry: Big Red Meal, Pellets, Kibbled 

Biscuit 

Cans: Big Red Beef, Horsemeat, 
Chicken, Ration 
Write: 


Big Red * Box 343 * Canandaigua, N.Y. 


BIG RED DOG FOODS 


COLWELL \ 

\ 
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BIOSOL LIQUID, an 
exceptionally potent anti - 
diarrheal agent in crystal- 

clear aqueous solution form, 
contains the broad-spectrum 
antibiotic neomycin. Versatility 
permits easy treatment of herd, 
flock, kennel or individual. 
Biosol, added to the drinking 
water, milk or feed, or 
administered as a drench, is 
absorbed only sparingly ... 
assures prompt, positive 
antidiarrheal action because it 
remains where it is needed most: 
at the infection site .. . the gut. 
Its nontoxic and demulcent 
properties make Biosol 
particularly effective in treating 
stubborn bacterial diarrheas in 
very young or sick animals, as 
well as in more easily managed 
cases. Available in economical 
4 oz. and pint bottles. Each ounce 
contains 6 Gm. of neomycin 
activity (present as neomycin 
sulfate commercial grade) . 


*rRADEMARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LIQUID 


[Upichs | Veterinary Division / THE UPJOHN COMPANY / Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Veterinary Wholesalers Form New Association 

Mr. C. Guy Stephenson, president of Goshen 
Laboratories, is the first president of a new group 
known as the National Veterinary Wholesalers As- 
sociation. Membership will be open to all inde- 
pendently owned firms which sell only to veteri- 
narians. Any firm selling in the veterinary field may 
obtain an associate membership. Corresponding 
memberships can be granted to firms which operate 
outside the territorial limits of the United States 
and its possessions. An honorary or complimentary 
membership can be granted to members of college 
faculties, regional veterinary associations, and gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

The association was formed after a series of 
meetings between representatives of regional 
groups had disclosed concern among all of them 
with current discounting, credit, and rebate prac- 
tices. 


Northern Society, the second Wednes- 
day of 2 = place announced by 
letter. H. C. oe Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 
Seiniieniatins Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. D. F. Watson, Blacks- 
burg, secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle. Roy C. Toole, 
10415 Main St., Bellevue, secretary. 

South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 

Thursday of each month except July and August. B. D. 

Benedictson, 3712 Plummer St., Olympia, Wash., secre- 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the third Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Pritchard, —— W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.) W. E. Gladitsch, 914 Riggs St., 
Bloomer, Wis., secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 E. 
Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 


Constantly Gaining in Professional Acceptance 


ARNOLD CALF SCOUR COMPOUND 
ARNOLD CALF SCOUR VITAFORM 


Calf Scour Compound, depend- 
able and proven effective in the 
field, is a three-way antidiarrheal 
used successfully i in scours where 
vitamin deficiencies are not a 
— 

t exerts penetrating antibacter- 
ial action * Neutralizes gastroin- 
testinal toxicity * Favors healing 
and protects mucosal surfaces. 
Calf Scour Vitaform, preferred 
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by many because it contains 
added vitamins to correct pnd 
min deficiencies frequently 
ceding or accompanying 
rhea. A four-way antidiarrheal, it 
combines . . . Multiple sulfona- 
mide therapy * Gastrointestinal 
detoxification * Soothing, demul- 
cent action * Helps replace de- 
pleted stores of 8 important vita- 
mins. 


SOLD ONLY TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


ALWAYS ORDER ARNOLD 
Orders shipped same day received 


LABORATORIES 
NEW CASTLE, 


INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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ketosis 


STERANE 


BRAND OF PREDNISOLONE 


to put her back on feed and restore milk volume faster 


SterANE— for an early return to milk production. 


STeRANE, three to five times more potent than hydrocortisone and cortisone, stimu- 
lates glucose formation and helps re-establish physiological equilibrium. In clinical 
studies a single intramuscular injection of 50 to 100 mg. of Sterane promptly restored 
energy metabolism, with rapid reversal of ketotic symptoms in over 83 per cent of 
299 cases treated. 


STERANE INTRAMUSCULAR- VETERINARY 


Pfizer 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizer Laboratories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Sold to veterinarians only 
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When appetite fades and milk production falls . . . use 


to treat 

bovine ketosis, 

canine dermatoses, 
inflammatory joint conditions 
with a duration of 

action that’s “just right” 


(prednisolone trimethylacetate CIBA) 


ULTRACORTENOL is a new and improved glucocorticoid with distinct 
advantages over prednisone and prednisolone: the duration of therapeutic 
action is “just right” and therefore optimally effective. Hence, a single 
intramuscular injection generally achieves the desired effects, and daily 
injections or supportive oral therapy are not needed to maintain effective 


corticoid levels. 


ULTRACORTENOL has been extensively tested and enthusiastically 
accepted by a number of small- and large-animal practitioners'"° who 


found these regimens to be highly effective: 


Ketosis (acetonemia) Single 100- to 200-mg. injection* 
Dairy 
Cow Shock (“‘downer” cow) Single 200-mg. injection as supportive 
syndrome therapy. 
5 pounds ht, total 
single dose not to ex mg. 
Dermatoses For sustained therapy, repeat once or 
twice a week as indicated. 
Dog 
matory joi 5 mg./10 pounds body weight, total 
ee pe single dose not to exceed 20 mg. 
Supportive oral therapy not necessary. 


*This initial injection may be reduced to 50 to 100 mg. intramuscularly if simultaneous administration of 
intravenous glucose is given, thus a more economical ——— therapy. If necessary, either 
tegimen may be augmented by an additional injection of 50 to 100 mg. Ultracorte: after 24 to 48 hours. 
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BOVINE KETOSIS following a single intramuscular injection of 
Ultracortenol, investigators observe that: 

* appetite is restored, depression is dispelled within 12 to 24 hours?! 

* blood glucose levels are raised within 12 hours! 

* blood ketone levels return to normal within 24 to 96 hours! 

* a steady increase in milk production begins after 48 hours.? 


Pounds 40— 


“F 26 
Daily “OFF FEED” 
70— 
BLOOD 60— 
Glucose 50— 


30— 


——DAYS-—— 
THERAPY 200 mg. of prednisolone trimethylacetate 


This chart the good response in ketotic cow following intramuscular injection of 
200 mg. of Ultracortenol. (Adapted from Vigue') 


CANINE DERMATOSES Reporting on 9 animals (of whom 6 received 
15 or 20 mg. Ultracortenol in a single intramuscular dose), Pollock? says, 
“. . . Ultracorten Trimethylacetate [Ultracortenol] proved effective not 
only against the seemingly innocuous lesions, but also against the hem- 
orrhagic dermatitis associated with exquisite pain.” And, “The duration 
of the anti-inflammatory phase varies from seven to ten days depending 
upon the dosage. . . .”° 

References: 1. Vigue, R. F.: J.A.V.M.A. 133:326 (Sept. 15) 1958. 2. Shaw, J. C.: Personal com- 
munication. 3. Pollock, S.: To be published. 4. Rabin, P. H.: Personal communication. 5. Hoffer, 

S. H.: Personal communication. 6. Weir, H. T., and Hazelrig, J. W.: Personal communication. 


7. Beck, J. W.: Personal communication. 8. Bull, W. S.: Personal communication. 9. Fessenden, P. 
E.: Personal communication. 10. Lohmeyer, C.: Personal communication. 


SUPPLIED: Multiple-dose Vials, 10 mi., each mi. containing 10 mg. or 25 mg. of 
prednisolone trimethylacetate in suspension for injection. 

ULTRACORTENOL is available from ethical veterinary distributors througheut the 
United States. 
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Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. L. C. Allenstein, 209 S. 
Taft St., Whitewater, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. John B. Fleming, 
209 E. 4th St., Marshfield, Wis., secretary. 


Dr. Alan R. Wagner Joins Staff at 
Warren-Teed 


Dr. Alan R. Wagner (OSU ’46) has joined the 
staff of the newly formed pathology department, 
veterinary division, of the Warren-Teed Products 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Dr. Alan R. Wagner 


Dr. Wagner specialized in pathology and re- 
search at Ohio Diagnostic Laboratories at Reyn- 
oldsburg and, more recently, with the American 
Cyanamid Co., in Pearl River, N.Y. He is a mem- 
ber of the Animal Care Panel of New York Uni- 
versity, Bellevue Medical Center, the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Phi Zeta, and Alphi Psi. 


Free Check Analysis Service for Veterinarians 


Availability of a free check analysis service for 
veterinarians primarily to help them redesign 
their checks for electronic bank bookkeeping has 
been announced by the Todd Co. Division, Bur- 
roughs Corp., Rochester, N.Y. 

To take advantage of the service, companies 
should send a sample of the check or checks they 
use to the attention of the Check Analysis and 
Design Dept., Todd Company Division, Burroughs 
Corp., P.O. Box 910, Rochester 3, N.Y. Check 
samples should be canceled by an all-zero check- 
writer impression on the amount line. 


Instructions to Authors 
JournaL of the AVMA 


Exclusive Publication—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals, which is ethical publication pro- 
cedure. 
Manuscripts.—Manuscripts, including foot- 
notes, references, and tables, must be type- 
written, double-spaced, on 8%4- by 11-in. 
bond paper, and the original and one carbon 
copy, submitted. One-inch margins should 
be allowed on the sides, with 2 in. at top and 
bottom. Articles should be concise. Short, 
simple sentences are clearer and more force- 
ful than long, complex ones. 
Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that 
will fit into the JOURNAL of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association with a mini- 
mum of reduction. Photomicrographs which 
can not be reduced should be marked for 
cropping to l-column or 2-column width. 
Identifying marks within the photomicro- 
graphs, such as arrows, letters, or numbers, 
should be clearly marked with black India 
ink or white opaque ink to insure good 
contrast for reproduction and must be large 
enough to stand reduction, if necessary. 
Drawings, graphs, and charts should be 
made clearly and accurately in India ink on 
white paper and a glossy print of them sub- 
mitted when possible. Numbers or letters 
appearing on graphs or charts should be 
large enough to allow for any reduction nec- 
essary for the chart or graph to fit JOUR- 
NAL pages. Blue lines in graph paper drop 
out in reproduction; therefore, if lines are 
required they must be drawn in black ink. 
All illustrations should bear the name of the 
author and the illustration number on the 
back. 
Tables.—Tables should be simple and typed 
double space. Complex tables are not con- 
ducive to perusal. It is wiser to summarize 
complex material than to tabulate it. 


References.—References should be typed 
double space, in alphabetical order, and 
should be prepared in the following style: 
name of author, title of article, name of 
periodical with volume, year, and page num- 
bers. References to journals not commonly 
known should give the complete name of 
the periodical, and where published so that 
they may be added to our reference files. 
When books are cited, the name of pub- 
lisher, location, edition, and year should be 
given. 
American Veteri Medical Association 
600 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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National Livestock Loss Prevention Year 


Plans to make 1959 “National Livestock Loss 
Prevention Year,” with the practicing veteri- 
narian featured in the forefront of the project, 
have been announced. 

The 12-month nation-wide effort to reduce 
today’s huge livestock losses from diseases and 
parasites will be conducted with the cooperation 
of farm magazines, radio and television farm 
editors, newspapers, leading livestock associations, 
and veterinary groups. It will be sponsored by 
member companies of Associated Veterinary Lab- 
oratories through their educational bureau, the 
American Foundation for Animal Health. 

The coast-to-coast campaign will have two 
major objectives: (1) to focus the farmer’s at- 
tention on the really major causes of livestock 
losses, and (2) to emphasize the role of the veter- 
inarian as best qualified to help prevent losses. 

The basic plan of action involves selecting one 
or more major disease, parasitic, or nutritional 
problems for special emphasis each month. 

The nation’s farmers and ranchers are losing 
more than $2 billion a year because of preventable 
diseases. This represents an average of more than 
$11 for every man, woman, and child in this coun- 
try. The difference which loss-reductions of even 
one third or one fourth could make to the nation’s 
livestock owners is enormous. 

To enlist cooperation in the 1959 effort, the 
American Foundation for Animal Health has had 
members of its central office staff confer with the 
editorial staffs of major farm magazines, news 
bureaus, and radio and television networks, and 
has received almost universal offers of cooperation. 

Starting January 1, a continuous flow of edu- 
cational material is being issued, including articles 
for farm magazines, articles for the national news 
bureaus and the farm editors of all leading news- 
papers, illustrated scripts for television stations, 
broadcast material for radio farm editors, and 
special copy for the livestock press. This material 
stresses one major disease problem at a time, 
bringing out the value of veterinary service in 
dealing with each problem. 

In addition, Associated Veterinary Laboratories 
is tying in their farm magazine advertising cam- 
paign on “Call Your Veterinarian First” with the 
National Livestock Loss Prevention Year theme. 
This campaign will have upward of 17 million 
readers in 1959. 

Names of companies underwriting National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Year are: Allied Lab- 
oratories, Inc.; Blue Cross Serum Co.; Corn Belt 
Laboratories, Inc.; Corn States Laboratories, Inc. ; 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc.; Grain Belt Supply 
Co.; Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc.; Liberty 
Laboratories; Norden Laboratories; Pitman- 
Moore Co.; Sioux Falls Laboratories, Inc.; Greg- 
ory Laboratory, Inc.; National Laboratories 


Corp. ; and Southwestern Serum Co. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include comptes bes bes 
number address (8 words) or personal address line 
COMMERCIAL hadnt § ADS—$5.00 ) Sor the firse 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional S454 
at Gan (See she ve for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 


Names of geste’ 06 using key letters can not 


r to ry box number, c/o 
of of the s. Box Ave., Chi- 
and i sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 

Chief, Division of Food and Sanitation in health 
department of progressive midwest city of 60,000. 
ee for slaughterhouse regulations, meat and 

inspections, and environmental sanitation. 
D.V.M. degree, and public health experience desira- 
ble. Salary range $6,828-$8,028. Retirement plan and 
Social Security; and liberal hospitalization, sick 
leave, and vacation benefits. Write Director of Per- 
sonnel, City Hall, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Veterinarian at once to assist in mixed practice. 
Modern small animal hospital, sale barn, and | 
animal work. Auto required. Contact Dr. Elmer 
Goetz, 709 South 18th, Mattoon, III. 

Veterinarian wanted—practice 85 per cent large 
animal; large and small animal hospital. Could lead 
to partnership. Write F. D. Custer, Oakland, Md. 


have for M.D. or 

thologist position as chief of pathology 

pe a research laboratories. Experience in toxi- 

cology desired; salary open. Forward resumes of 

training, experience, salary required, to Personnel 

Director, Eaton Laboratories Division, The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N.Y. 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian for small animal 
hospital in Chicago, preferably by February 1. Ex- 
cellent experience. Address “Box A 15,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Assistant wanted for small animal practice in 
Long Island, N.Y. Please state age, experience, col- 
lege and year graduated, salary desired, marital 
status, three references. Address “Box A 19,” c/o 
JourNat of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted—to assist in small animal 
practice in Texas. New graduates and semi-retired 
men considered. Address “Box A 23,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


To insure prompt d 
replies should be porns 


date of issue. 

15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 

ceding date of issue. pt 
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Wanted—Positions 


Miscellaneous 


Relief veterinarian available, New York and New 
Jersey licenses, small animals only. Address D.V.M., 
1007 80th St., North Bergen, N.J. 


Senior student (Oklahoma State University), 
graduating May, 1959, desires mutually beneficial 
alliance with above average mixed Practice in Mid- 
dlewest. Interview requested. Address “Box A 16,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Graduate (1955), completes military in February, 
desires small animal practice position. Licensed in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Address “Box A 18,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Graduate (COR ‘'55), desires position in small 
animal practice in suburbs of New York City. Ex- 
perienced; available February, 1959. Address “Box 
A 21,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted to purchase—established, lucrative, one- 
or two-man small animal practice. Desire information 
on practice in your original letter, gross, price. Ad- 
dress ‘Box T 5,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Desire to purchase or lease—mixed or small 
animal practice; prefer Middlewest. Please supply 
full information. Address “Box A 17,”’ c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

Experienced, reliable small animal practitioner de- 
sires to lease preferably with options, small animal 
hospital in Los Angeles or near vicinity. Address 
“Box A 20,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Small animal hospital to lease or buy, New York 
State or Southwest; preferably a two-man practice. 
Address “Box A 22,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Seek suburban small animal hospital New York, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Connecticut, Virginia. Give 
sale details first letter. Address “Box A 24,"’ c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Desire to purchase established general or small 
animal practice in central or western New York. 
Licensed, experienced. Would also consider associat- 
ing with older practitioner. Address “Box A 25,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Wanted to purchase or lease at premium—one- or 
two-man small animal hospital in Middlewest. Please 
give details of practice in first letter. Address “Box 
A 27,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted to purchase—small animal hospital or 
mixed practice in Virginia by experienced and 
papery responsible veterinarian. Address “Box A 

c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


Virginia—established mixed practice in prosperous 
community. Reasonable price includes fully-equip 
ranch styled small animal hospital and apartment, 
air-conditioning, two-way radios, etc. Address “Box 
T 16,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Fully-equipped hospital and apartment in heavily 
populated section of Chicago. $25,000; $5,000 down. 
Will consider lease; $350 including apartment. Give 
personal and credit references in first letter. Address 
“Box T 38,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 

For sale—general practice in northeastern Michi- 
gan. Excellent dairy with significant small animal 
practice. Near popular resort area; good house, hos- 
pital, three acres, all drugs and equipment—$22, 000. 
Address “Box A 26,” c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 


Your prescriptions and private formulas com- 
pounded to your specifications. Bulk or packaged. 
Labels—tubes—dispensing items. Consultations in- 
vited. Ambur Laboratories, 724 East Verdugo, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


Index to Advertisers in This Issue 
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canine diarrheas 


Now available in 


k | 3 convenient forms* 


TRADE MARK 


entromy 


combines... 

Carob Powder—for fast-acting antidiarrheal action 

... remarkably effective intestinal astringent, 
demulcent, toxin absorbent and protectant action. 
Proved in human practice through control of infectious 
diarrhea in infants. 


ENTROMYCIN with... 
| POWDER Bacitracin and Streptomycin— 
| in 2 o2., 4 02., & pound bottles for specific action against the common 
— ~ eae gram-positive and gram-negative intestinal pathogens 
effective and safe... 
has been used successfully ina number 
| BOLUTABS of widely separated communities and in a variety of 
in bottles of 25 cases of diarrhea in dogs and scours in calves. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
Division of 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


| | AR. 
{ je 
and 4 
calf scours 


right and ready! 


stop bacterial scours 
quickly, and economically, | 


Compare results—compare treatment cost! 
You'll know why practitioners and clients 
alike find Stereocide the only completely right 
treatment when scours strikes. 


Stereocide offers the economy and conven- 
ience of a fast-acting low dose. Field reports 
indicate that even severe bacterial scouring 
usually stops after treatment with only 
four boluses. 


Stereocide provides the exclusive thera- 
peutic benefits of Sterosan®* and Xylo- 
caine®}. The new antimicrobial, Sterosan, 
combined with neomycin gives a depth to 
scours treatment not possible with ordinary 
medications. Both gram-negative and gram- 
positive infections respond to Stereocide. © 
Xylocaine relieves intestigal cramping and 
animals rest recover. 
aster. 


Stereocide is stg plied in foil-lined moisture 
proof cans of 20 boluses. Buy right, be ready! 
Order in quantity to take advantage of Jen- 
Sal’s big case lot savings. 


20 boluses 


Ponto! of bacterial diarrhea of calves 


20 


of bacterial diarrhea of 


Kansas City, Missouri 


20 boluses 


es 
mt bacterial diarrhea of calvé 
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S. Pat. No. 2,411 
under license from a Chemical Corporation 


Wandfactured by Astra Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
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